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committed in spite of its regulations, and were 
only prevented by them from becoming more ex- 
tensive. The license of times so imperfectly 
civilized could not be expected to yield to insti- 
tutions, which, like those of religion, fell pro- 
digiously short in their practical result of the re- 
formation which they were designed to work. 
Man’s guilt and frailty have never admitted more 
than a partial corrective. But some bad conse- 
quences may be more fairly ascribed to the very 
nature of chivalry. I have already mentioned 
the dissoluteness, which almost unavoidably re- 
sulted from the prevailing tone of gallantry. 
And yet we sometimes find, in the writings of 
those times, a spirit of pure, but exaggerated 
sentiment; and the most fanciful refinements of 
passion are mingled by the same poets with the 
coarsest immorality. An undue thirst for milita- 
ry renown was another fault that chivalry must 
have nourished ; and the love of war, sufficient- 
ly pernicious in any shape, was more founded, 
as I have observed, on personal feelings of 
honor, and less on public spirit, than in the citi- 
zens of free states. A third reproach may be 
made to the character of knighthood, that it 
widened the separation between the different 
classes of society, and confirmed that aristocrati- 


cal spirit of high birtl, by which the large mass | 


of mankind were kept in unjust degradation. 


Compare the generosity of Edward III. towards | 


Eustice de Ribaumont at the seige of Calais, with 
the harshness of his conduct towards the citi- 
zens. This may be illustrated by a story from 
Joinville, who was himself imbued with a full 
spirit of chivalry, and felt like the best and brav- 
est of his age. He is speaking of Henry count 
of Champagne, who acquired, says he, very de- 
servedly the surname of Liberal, and adduces 
the following proof of it. A poor knight implor- 
ed of him on his knees one day as much money 
as would serve to marry his two daughters. 
One Arthault de Nogent, a rich burgess, willing 
to rid the count of this importunity, but rather 
awkward, we must own, in the turn of his argu- 
ment, told the petitioner: My lord has already 
given away so much that he has nothing left. 
Sir Villain, said Henry, turning round to him, 
you do not speak truth, in saying that I have 
nothing left to give, when I have got yourself. 
Here, Sir Knight, I give you this man, and war- 
rant your possession of him. Then, says Join- 
ville, the poor knight was not at all confounded, 
but seized hold of the burgess fast by the collar, 
and told him he should not go till he had ran- 
somed himself. And in the end he was forced 
to pay aransom of five hundred pounds. The 
simple-minded writer who brings this evidence 
of the count of Champagne’s liberality is not at 
all struck with the facility of a virtué that is ex- 
ercised at the cost of others. 

There is perhaps enough in the nature of this 
institution and its congeniality to the habits of a 
warlike generation to account for the respect in 
which it was held throughout Europe. But sev- 
eral collateral circumstances served to invigorate 
its apts Besides the powerful efficacy with 
which the poetry and romance of the middle 
ages stimulated those susceptible minds which 
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lous and enthusiastic spirit. This was an ines- 
timable advantage to the poorer nobility, who 
could hardly otherwise have given their children 
the accomplishments of their station. From 
seven to fourteen these boys were called pages 
or varlets; at fourteen they bore the name of 
esquire. They were instructed in the manage- 
ment of arms, in the art of horsemanship, in 
exercises of strength and activity. They be- 
came accustomed to obedience and courteous de- 
meanor, serving their lord or lady in oflices 
which had not yet become derogatory to honora- 
ble birth, and striving to please visitors, and es- 
pecially ladies, at the ball or banquet. Thus 
placed in the centre of all that could awaken 
their imaginations, the creed of chivalrous gal- 


lantry, superstition or honor, must have made | 


indelible impressions. Panting for the glory 
which neither their strength, nor the established 
rules permitted them to anticipate, the young 
scions of chivalry attended their masters to the 
tournament, and even to the battle, and rivetted 
|with a sigh the armor they were forbidden to 
wear. 
| It was the constant policy of sovereigns to en- 
|courage this institution, which furnished them 
‘with faithful supporters, and counteracted the 
independent spirit of feudal tenure. Hence 
they displayed a lavish magnificence in festivals 
and tournaments, which may be reckoned a se- 
'cond means of keeping up the tone of chivalrous 
‘feeling. The kings of France and England held 
solemn or plenary courts at the great festivals, or 
at other times, where the name of knight was 
always a title to admittance; and the masque of 
|chivalry, if I may use the expression, was acted 
in pageants and ceremonies, fantastical enough 
in our apprehension, but well calculated for 
those heated understandings. Here the peacock 
and the pheasant, birds of high fame in romance, 
received the homage of all true knights. The 
most singular festival of this kind was that cele- 
brated by Philip duke of Burgundy, ia 1453. In 
the midst of the banquet a pageant was intro- 
'duced, representing the calamitous state of reli- 
igion in consequence of the recent capture of 
Constantinople. This was followed by the ap- 
pearance of a pheasant, which was laid before 
the duke, and to which the knights present ad- 
dressed their vows to undertake a crusade, in 
ithe following very characteristic preamble: I 
iswear before God my creator, in the first place, 
and the glorious virgin his mother, and next be- 
fore the ladies and the pheasant. Tournaments 
were a still more powerful incentive to emula- 
tion. These may be considered to have arisen 
about the middle of the eleventh century; for 
though every martial people have found diver- 
sion in representing the image of war, yet the 
\name of tournaments, and the laws that regula- 
ted them, cannot be traced any higher. Every 
scenic performance of modern times must be 
|tame in comparison of these animating combats. 
| At a tournament, the space enclosed within the 
jlists was surrounded by sovereign princes and 
their noblest barons, by knights of established 
renown, and all that rank aa beauty had most 
distinguished among the fair. Covered with 


were alive to no other literature, we may enu-|steel, and known only by their emblazoned 


merate four distinct causes, tending to the pro- shield, or by the favors of their mistresses, a still 
| prouder bearing, the combatants rushed forward 

The first of these was the regular scheme of |toa strife without enmity, but not without dan- 
education, according to which the sons of gen- ger. 
tlemen, from the age of seven years, were |sometimes only of wood, though they were 
brought up in the castles of superior lords, |bound by the laws of tournaments to strike only 
where they at once learned the whole discipline | upon the strong armor of the trunk, or, as it was 
of their future profession, and imbibed its emu- ‘called, between the four limbs, those impetuous 


motion of chivalry. 


Though their weapons were pointless, and 
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conflicts often terminated in wounds and death. 
|The church uttered her excommunications in 
l vain against so wanton an exposure to peril; but 
it was more easy for her to excite, than to restrain 
|that martial enthusiasm. Victory in a tourna- 
ment was little less glorious, and perhaps at the 
moment more exquisitely felt, than in the field; 
since no battle could assemble such witnesses of 
valor. ‘Honor to the sons of the brave” re- 
sounded amidst the din of martial music from 
jthe lips of the minstrels, as the conqueror ad- 
vanced to réceive the prize from his queen or 
his mistress; while the surrounding multitude 
jacknowledged in his prowess of that day an 
augury of triumphs that might in more serious 
contests be blended with those of his country. 
Both honorary and substantial privileges be- 
longed to the condition of knighthood, and had 
of course a material tendency to preserve its 
credit. A knight was distinguished abroad by 
|his crested helmet, his weighty armor whether 
mail or plate, bearing his heraldic coat, by his 
|gilded spurs, his horse barded with iron, or cloth- 
ed in housing of gold; at home, by richer silks, 
and more costly furs than were permitted to 
|Squires, and by the appropriated color of scarlet. 
|He was addressed by titles of more respect. 
|Many civil offices, by rule or usage, were con- 
\fined to his order. But perhaps its chief privil- 
;ege was to form one distinct class of nobility, 
extending itself throughout great part of Europe, 
and almost independent, as to its rights and dig- 
nities, of any particular sovereign. Whoever 
had been legitimately dubbed a knight in one 
country became, as it were, a citizen of univer- 
sal chivalry, and might assume most of its privil- 
eges in any other. Nor did he require the act of 
a sovereign to be thus distinguished. It was a 
fundamental principle that any knight might con- 
fer the order; responsible only in his own repu- 
itation if he used lightly so high a prerogative. 
But as all the distinctions of rank might have 
been confounded, if this right had been without 
\limit, it was an equally fundamental rule, tliat it 
could only be exercised in favor of gentlemen. 
The privileges annexed to chivalry were of 
| peculiar advantage to the vavassors. or inferior 
gentry, as they tended to counterbaiance the in- 
\fluence which territorial wealth threw into the 
scale of their feudal suzerains. Knighthood 
| brought these two classes nearly to a level; and 
\it is owing perhaps in no small degree to this in- 
\stitution, that the lower nobility saved them- 
\Sselves, notwithstanding their poverty, from being 
, confounded with the common people. 
| Lastly, the customs of chivalry were maintain- 
jed by their connexion with military service. 
| After armies, which we may call comparatively 
\regular, had superseded in a great degree the 
feudal militia, princes were anxious to bid high 
\for the service of knights, the best equipped and 
| bravest warriors of the time, on whose prowess 
ithe fate of battles was for a long period justly 
| supposed to depend. War brought into relief 
\the generous virtues of chivalry, and gave lustre 
\to its distinctive privileges. The rank was 
‘sought with enthusiastic emulation through he- 
lroic achievments, to which, rather than to mere 
; wealth and station, it was considered to belong. 
|In the wars of France and England, by far the 
jmost splendid period of this institution, a pro- 
|motion of knights followed every success, besides 
ithe innumerable cases where the same honor re- 
| warded individual bravery. Itmay here be men- 
itioned, that an honorary distinction was made 
| between knights, bannerets and bachelors. The 
|former were the richest and best accompanied. 
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No man could properly be a banneret, unless he 
possessed a certain estate, and could bring a cer- 
tain number of lances into the field. 
guishing mark was the square banner, carried by 
a squire at the point of his lance; while the 
knight bachelor had only the cornet or pointed 
pennant. When a banneret was created, the 
genera! cut off this point of the pennant to ren- 
der it square. But this distinction, however it 
elevated the banneret, gave him no claim to mili- 
tary command, except over his own dependants, 
or men at arms. Chandos was still a knight 
bachelor when he led part of the prince of Wales’ 
army into Spain. 
the battle of Navarette; and the narration that 
Froissart gives of the ceremony will illustrate 


the manners of chivalry, and the character of| 


that admirable hero, the conqueror of Du Gues- 
clin and pride of English chivalry, whose fame 
with posterity has been a little overshadowed by 
his master’s laurels. What seems more extraor- 
dinary is, that mere squires had frequently the 
command over knights. Proofs of this are al- 
most continual in Froissart. But the vast esti- 
mation in which men held the dignity of knight- 
hood led them sometimes to defer it for great part 


of their lives, in hope of signalizing their inves- | 


titure by some eminent exploit. 

These appear to have been the chief means of 
nourishing the principles of chivalry among the 
nobility of Europe. z 
couragement, it underwent the usual destiny of 
human institutions. 
indebted for so vivid a picture of aneient man- 
ners, ascribes the decline of chivalry in France 
to the profusion with which the order was lavish- 
ed under Charles VI., to the establishment of the 
companies of ordonnance by Charles VII., and 
to the extension of knightly honors to lawyers, 
and other men of civil occupations by Francis I. 
But the real principle of decay was something 
different from these three subordinate circum- 
stances, unless so far as it may bear some rela- 
tion to the second. It was the invention of gun- 


pom that eventually overthrew  chivalry.! 
‘rom the time when the use of fire arms became | 


tolerably perfect, the weapons of former warfare 
lost their efficacy, and physical force was redu- 
ced toa very subordinate place in the accomplish- 
ments of a soldier. The advantages of a disci- 
plined infantry became more sensible; and the 
lancers, who continued till almost the end of the 
sixteenth century to charge in a long line, felt 
the punishment of their presumption and indis- 
cipline, Even in the wars of Edward III., the 
disadvantageous tectics of chivalry must have 
been perceptible; but the military art had not 
been sufficiently studied to overcome the preju- 
dices of men eager for individual distinction. 
Tournaments became less frequent; and, after 
the fatal accident of Henry II., were entirely 
discontinued in France. Notwithstanding the 
convulsions of the religious wars, the sixteenth 
century was more tranquil than any that had pre- 
ceded ; and thus a large part of the nobility pass- 
ed their lives in pacific habits; and, if they as- 
sumed the honors of chivalry, forgot their natu- 
ral connexion with military prowess. This is far 
more applicable to England, where, except from 
the reign of Edward III. to that of Henry VI., 
chivalry, as a military institution, seems not to 
have found a very congenial soil; but under the 
peaceful reigns of the Tudor dynasty, nothing 
remained to preserve it from extinction. To 
these circumstances, inimediately affecting the 
military condition of nations, we must add the 
rogress of reason and literature, which made 
ignorance discreditable even in a soldier, and 
exposed the follies of romance to a ridicule, 
which they were very ill calculated to endure. 
The spirit of chivalry left behind it a more 
valuable successor. The high character of knight 


His distin- | 


He first raised his banner at| 


But notwithstanding all en-| 


St. Palaye, to whom we are | 
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|gradually subsided in that of gentleman; and 
the one distinguishes European society in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as much as 
ithe other did in preceding ages. A jealous sense 
‘of honor, less romantic, but equally elevated, a 
/cercmonious gallantry and politeness, a strictness 
jin devotional observances, an high pride of birth, 
and feeling of independence upon any sovereign 
for the dignity it gave, a sympathy for martial 
honor, though more subdued by civil habits, are 
|the lineaments which prove an_ indisputable 
idescent. The cavaliers of Charles I. were genu- 
|ine successors of Edward’s knights; and the re- 
semblance is much more striking, if we ascend 
to the civil wars of the League. Time has ef- 
|faced much also of this gentlemanly, as it did 
before of the chivalrous character. From the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, its vigor 
and purity have undergone a tacit decay, and 
yielded, perhaps in every country, to increasing 
commercial wealth, more diffused instruction, 
ithe spirit of general liberty in some, and of ser- 
| vile obsequiousness in others, the modes of life 
|in great cities, and the levelling customs of so- 
| cial intercourse. 

| It is now time to pass to a very different sub- 
ject. The third head under which I classed the 
[improvements of society during the four last 
‘centuries of the middle ages, was that of litera- 
ture. But I must apprize the reader not to ex- 
pect any general view of literary history, even in 
the mostabbreviated manner. Such an epitome 
would not only be necessarily superficial, but 
foreign, in many of its details, to the purpose of 
this chapter, which, attempting to develope the 
circumstances that gave a new complexion to 
society, considers literature only so far as it exer- 
cised a general and powerful influence. The 
private researches, therefore, of a single scholar, 
unproductive of any material effect in his gene- 
/ration, ought not to arrest us, nor indeed would 
a series of biographical notices, into which litera- 
iry history is apt to fall, be very instructive toa 
philosophical inquirer. But I have still a more de- 
cisive reason against taking a large range of 
literary history into the compass of this work, 
founded on the many contributions which have 
been made within the last forty years to that de- 
partment, some of them even since the com- 
/mencement of my own labor. These have dif- 
| fused so general an acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of the middle ages, that I must, in treating 
the subject, either compile secondary informa- 
tion from well known books, or enter upon a 
vast field of reading, with little hope of improv- 
ing upon what has been already said, or even 
acquiring credit for original research. I shall 
therefore confine myself to four points, the study 
of civillaw; the institution of universities; the 
application of modern languages to literature, and 
especially to poetry; and the revival of ancient 
learning. 

The Roman law had been nominally preserv- 
ed ever since the destruction of the empire; and 
a great portion of the inhabitanis of France and 
Spain, as well as Italy, were governed by its 
provisions. But this was a mere compilation 
trom the Theodosian code; which itself contain- 
ed only the more recent laws promulgated after 
the establishment of Christianity, with some 
| fragments from earlier collections. It was made 
| by order of Alaric, king of the Visigoths, about 
the year 500, and is frequently confounded with 
the Theodosian code by writers of the dark ages. 
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The code of Justinian, reduced into system after | 


the separation of the two former countries from 
| the Greek empire, never obtained any authority 
jin them ; nor was it received in the part of Italy 
subject to the Lombards. But that this body of 
laws was absolutely unknown in the West dur- 
ing any ea seems to have been too hastily 
;Supposed, Some of the more eminent ecclesias- 


tics, as Hinemar and Ivon of Chartres, occasion- 
ally refer to it, and bear witness to the regard 
which the church of Rome, (I mean in its par- 
ticular sense,) had uniformly paid to its deci- 
sions. 

The revival of the study of jurisprudence, as 
derived from the laws of Tastee, hes generally 
been ascribed to the discovery made of a copy of 
the Pandects at Amalfi, in 1135, when that city 
was taken by the Pisans. This fact, though not 
improbable, seems not to rest upon sufficient evi- 
dence. But its truth is the less material, as it 
appears to be unequivocally proved that the stu- 
dy of Justinian’s system had recommenced be- 
fore that wra. Early in the twelfth century, a 
professor named Irnerius opened a school of civil 
law at Bologna, where he commented, if not on 


ithe Pandects, yet on the other books, the Insti- 


tutes and Code, which were sufficient to teach 
the principles and inspire the love of that com- 
prehensive jurisprudence. The study of law, 
having thus revived, made a surprising progress ; 
within fifty years Lombardy was full of lawyers, 
on whom Frederic Barbarossa, and Alexander 
III., so hostile in every other respect, conspired 
to shower honors and privileges. The schools of 
Bologna were pre-eminent throughout this cen- 
tury for legal learning. There seem also to have 
been seminaries at Modena and Mantua; nor 
was any considerable city without distinguished 
civilians. In the next age they became still 
more numerous, and their professors more con- 
spicuous; new universities arose at Naples, 
Padua, and other places, where the Roman law 
was the object of peculiar regard. 

There is apparently great justice in the opinion 
of Tiraboschi, that by acquiring internal freedom 
and the right of determining controversies by 
magistrates of their own election, the Italian 
cities were led to require a more extensive and 
accurate code of written laws, than they had 
hitherto possessed. These municipal judges 
were chosen from among the citizens, and the 
succession to offices was usually so rapid, that 
almost every freeman might expect in his turn to 
partake in the public government, and conse- 
quently in the administration of justice. The 
latter had always indeed been exercised in the 
sight of the people by the count and his assessors 
under the Lombard and Carlovingian sovereigns ; 
but the laws were rude, the proceedings tumul- 
tuary, and the decisions perverted by violence. 
The spirit of liberty begot a stronger sense of 
right; and right, it was soon perceived, could 
only be secured by a common standard. Magis- 
trates, holding temporary offices, and little ele- 
vated, in those simple times, above the citizens 
among whom they were to return, could only 
satisfy the suitors, and those who surrounded 
their tribunal, by proving the conformity of their 
sentences to acknowledged authorities. And 
the practice of alledging reasons in giving judg- 
ment would of itself introduce some uniformity 
of decision, and some adherence to great rules 
ef justice in the most arbitrary tribunals; while, 
on the other hand, those of a free country lose 
part of their title to ‘uaa and of their tenden- 
cy to maintain right, whenever, either in civil or 
criminal questions, the mere sentence of a judge 
is pronounced without explanation of its mo- 
tives. 

The fame of this renovated jurisprudence 
spread very rapidly from Italy over other parts of 
Pusepe. Students flocked from all parts to Bo- 


logna; and some eminent masters of that school 


repeated its lessons in distant countries. One of 
these, Placentinus, explained the digest at Mont- 
pelier before the end of the twelfth century ; and 
the collection of Justinian soon came to super- 
sede the Theodosian code in the dominions of 
Toulouse. Its study continued to flourish in the 
universitics of both these cities; and hence the 














Roman law, as it is exhibited in the system of, 
Justinian, became the rule of all tribunals in the 
southern provinces of France. Its authority in 
Spain is equally great, or at least is only disputed | 
by that of the canonists; and it forms the ac-| 
knowledged basis of decision in all the Germanic 
tribunals, sparingly modified by the ancient feu- 
dal customaries, which the jurists of the Empire| 
reduce within narrow bounds. In the northern| 
parts of France, where the legal standard was 
sought in local customs, the civil law met ,natu-| 
rally with less regard. But the code of St. Louis 
borrows from that treasury many of its provi- 
sions, and it was constantly cited in pleadings, 
before the parliament of Paris, either as obligato-| 
ry by way of authority, or at least as written 
wisdom, to which great deference was shown., 
Yet its study was long prohibited in the univer-| 
sity of Paris, from a dispostion of the popes to 
establish exclusively their decretals, though the, 
prohibition was silently disregarded. 

As early as the reign of Stephen, Vacarius, a 
lawyer of Bologna, taught at Oxford with great} 
success; but the students of scholastic theology | 
opposed themselves, from some unexplained rea-| 
son, to this new jurisprudence, and his lectures| 
were interdicted. About the time of Henry III.| 
and Edward I., the civil law acquired some credit 
in England; but a system entirely incompatible| 
with it had established itself in our courts of| 
justice; and the Roman jurisprudence was not| 
only soon rejected, but became obnoxious. Eve-| 
ry where, however, the clergy combined its| 
study with that of their own canons; it was a 
maxim that every canonist must be a civilian, 
and that no one could be a good civilian unless 
he were also a canonist. In all universities, de- 
grees are granted in both laws conjointly; and 
in all courts of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, the au-| 
thority of Justinian is cited, when that of Gre-| 
gory or Clement is wanting. 

I should earn little gratitude for my obscure} 
diligence, were I to dwell on the forgotten teach-| 
ers of a science, that is likely soon to be forgot-| 
ten. These elder professors of Roman jurispru-| 
dence are infected, as we are told, with the faults} 
and ignorance of their time; failing in the expo- | 
sition of ancient laws through incorrectness of| 
manuscripts and want of subsidiary learning, or) 
perverting their sense through the verbal subtle-| 
ties of scholastic philosophy. It appears that,| 
even a hundred years since, neither Azzo and 
Accursius, the principal civilians of the thir-| 
teenth century, nor Bartolus and Baldus, the) 
more conspicuous luminaries of the next age,| 
nor the later writings of Accolti, Fulgosius, and) 
Panormitanus, were greatly regarded as authori- 
ties; unless it were in Spain, where improve-| 
ment is always odious, and the name of Bartolus| 
inspired absolute deference. In the sixteenth 
century, Alciatus, and the greater Cujacius, be-| 





| was not so thoroughly extinguished. 


| three former was exceedingly rare. 
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though not sosplendid and interesting as Palmy- 
ra. But the code of justinian, stripped of its 
impurer alloy, and of the tedious glosses of its 
commentators, will form the basis of other sys- 
tems; and, mingling, as we may hope, with the 


| hew institutions of philosophical legislators, con- 


tinue to influence the social relations of mankind, 
long after its direct authority shall have been ab- 
rogated. The ruins of ancient Rome supplied 


| the materials of a new city; and the fragments of 


her law, which have already been wrought into 
the recent codes of France and Prussia, will pro- 


| bably, under other names, guide far distant gen- 


erations by the sagacity of Modestinus and UI- 
pian. 

The establishment of public schools in France 
is owing to Charlemagne. At his accession, we 
are assured that no means of education existed 
in his dominions; and in order to restore in some 
degree the spirit of letters, he was compelled to 
invite strangers from countries where learning 
Alcuin of 
England, Clement of Ireland, Theodulf of Ger- 
many, were the true Paladins who repaired to 
his court. With the help of these he revived a 
few sparks of diligence, and established schools 
in different cities of his empire, nor was he 


ashamed to be the disciple of that in his own) 


palace under the care of Alcuin. His two next 
successors, Louis the Debonair, and Charles the 
Bald, were also encouragers of letters; and the 
schools of Lyons, Fulda, Corvey, Rheims, and 
some other cities might be said to flourish in the 
ninth century. In these were taught the trivium 
and quadrivium, a long established division of 
sciences; the first comprehending grammar, or 
what we now call philology, logic and rhetoric; 
the second music, arithmetic, geometry and as- 
tronomy. But in those ages scarcely any body 
mastered the latter four; and to be perfect in the 
‘ All those 
studies, however, were referred to theology, and 
that in the narrowest manner: music, for exam- 
ple, being reduced to church chanting; and as- 
tronomy, to the calculation of Easter. Alcuin 
forbade the Latin poets to be read; and this dis- 
couragement of secular learning was very gener- 
al; though some, as for instance Raban, permitted 
a slight tincture of it, as subsidiary to religious 
instruction. 

About the latter part of the eleventh century, 
a greater ardor for intellectual pursuits began to 
show itself in Europe, which in the twelfth broke 
out into a flame. This was manifested in the 
numbers who repaired to the public academies, 
or schools of philosophy. None of these grew 
so early into reputation as that of Paris. This 
cannot, indeed, as has been vainly pretended, 
trace its pedigree to Charlemagne. The first 
who is said to have read lectures at Paris was 
Remigius of Auxerre, about the year 900. For 


came, as it were, the founders of a new and| the two next centuries the history of this school 
more enlightened academy of civil law, from| is very obscure; and it would be hard to prove an 
which the later jurists derived their lessons. But) unbroken continuity, or at least a dependence 
their names, or at least their writings, are rapid-} and connexion of its professors. In the year 
ly passing to the gulph that absorbed their pre-| 1100, we find William of Champeaux teaching 
decessors. The stream of literature, that has so] logic, and apparently some higher parts of phil- 
remarkably altered its channel within the last} osophy, with much credit. But this preceptor 
century, has left no region more deserted than| was eclipsed by his disciple, afterwards his rival 
those of the civiland canonlaw. Except among! and adversary, Peter Abelard, to whose brilliant 
the immediate disciples of the papal court, or per-| and hardy genius the university of Paris appears 
haps in Spain, no man, 1 suppose, throughout} to be indebted for its rapid advancement. Abel- 
Europe will ever again undertake the study of, ard was almost the first who awakened mankind 





the one; and the new legal systems, which the} in the age of darkness to a sympathy with intel-| 


moral and political revolutions of this age have| lectual excellence. His bold theories, not the 
produced and are likely to diffuse, will leave lit-| less attractive perhaps for treading upon the 
tle influence or importance to the other. Yet,} bounds of heresy, his imprudent vanity, that 


as their character, so their fate will not be alto-| scorned the regularly acquired reputation of 


gether similar. The canon law, fabricated only, older men allured a multitude of disciples, who 
for an usurpation that can never be restored, will| would never have listened to an ordinary teacher. 
become absolutely useless, as if it had never| It is said, that twenty cardinals and fifty bishops 
existed ; like a spacious city in the wilderness,| had been among his hearers. Even in the wil- 


derness, where he had erected the monastery of 
Paraclete, he was surrounded by enthusiastic 
admirers, relinquishing the luxuries, if so they 
|might be called, of Paris, for the coarse living 
and imperfect accommodation which that retire- 
}ment could afford. But the whole of Abelard’s 
life was the shipwreck of genius; and of genius, 
both the source of his own calamities, and un- 
serviceable to posterity. There are few lives of 
literary men more interesting, or more diversified 
by success and adversity, by glory and humilia- 
tion, by the admiration of mankind and the per- 
secution of enemies; nor from which, I may add, 
more impressive lessons of moral prudence may 
be derived. One of Abelard’s pupils was Peter 
Lombard, afterwards archbishop of Paris, and 
author of a work, called the Book of Sentences, 
which obtained the highest authority among 
scholastic disputants. The resort of students to 
Paris became continually greater; they appear 
before the year 1169, to have been divided into 
nations ; and probably they had an elected rector 
and voluntary rules of discipline about the same 
time. This, however, is not decisively proved ; 
but in the last year of the twelfth century, thev 
obtained their earliest charter from Philip Augus- 
| tus. 

The opinion which ascribes the foundation of 
the university of Oxford to Alfred, if it cannot 
be maintained as truth, contains no intrinsic 
marks of error. Ingulfus, abbot of Croyland, in 
\the earliest authentic passage that can be addu- 
ced to this point, declares that he was sent from 
| Westminster to the school at Oxford, where he 
learned Aristotle, and the two first books of 
|Tully’s rhetoric. Since a school for dialectics 
and rhetoric subsisted at Oxford, a town of but 
middling size, and not the seat of a bishop, we 


are naturally led to refer its foundation to one of 


,our kings; and none who reigned after Alfred 
appears likely to have manifested such zeal for 
learning. However, it is evident that the school 
of Oxford was frequented under Edward the 
Confessor. There follows an interval of above a 
century, during which, we have, [ believe no 
contemporary evidence of its continuance. But 
in the reign of Stephen, Vacarius read lectures 
there upon civil law ; and it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that a foreigner would not have chosen that 
icity, if he had not found a seminary of learning 
already established. It was probably inconsider- 
able, and might have been interrupted during 
‘some part of the preceding century. In the 
reign of Henry II., or at least of Richard I., Ox- 
ford became a very flourishing university. and in 
1201, according to Wood, contained 3000 schol- 
ars. The earliest charters were granted by 
John. 

If it were necessary to construe the word uni- 
versity in the strict sense of a legal incorporation, 
'Bologna might lay claim to a higher antiquity 
|than either Paris or Oxford. There are a few 
vestiges of studies pursued in that city even in 
the eleventh century: but early in the next, the 
|revival of the Roman jurisprudence, as has been 
jalready noticed, brought a throng of scholars 
jround the chairs of its professors. Frederic 
| Barbarossa in 1158, by his authentic or rescript 
entitled Habita, took these under his protection, 
‘and permitted them, in civil suits, to be tried by 
\their own judges. This exemption from the or- 
\dinary tribunals, and even from those of the 
\church, was naturally coveted by other acade- 
mies; it was granted to the university of Paris 
| by its earliest charter from Philip Augustus, and 
ito Oxford by John. From this time the golden 
age of universities commenced ; and it is hard to 
say, whether they were favored most by their 
| sovereigns, or by the see of Rome. Their histo- 
ry indeed is full of struggles with the municipal! 
authorities, and with the bishops of their several 
cities; wherein they were sometimes the aggres- 
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sors, and generally the conquerors. From all 
parts of Europe students resorted to these re- 
nowned seats of learning with an eagerness for 
instruction which may astonish those who reflect 
how little of what we now deem useful could be 
imparted. At Oxford under Henry IIL., it is 
said that there were 30,000 scholars; an exag- 
eration which seems to imply that the real num- 
ber was very great. A respectable contemporary | 
writer asserts that there were full 10,000 at Bo- 
logna about the same time. I have not observed 
any numerical statement as to Paris during this 
age; but there can be no doubt that it was more | 
frequented than any other. At the death of 
Charles VII. in 1453, it contained 25,000. In| 
the thirteenth century, other universities sprung 
up in different countries; Padua and Naples un- 
der the patronage of Frederic II., a zealous and 
useful friend to letters ; Toulouse and Montpelier, 
Cambridge and Salamanca. Orleans, which had 
long been distinguished as a school of civil law, 
received the privileges of incorporation early in 
the fourteenth century; and Angers before the 
expiration of the same age. Prague, the earliest 
and most eminent of German universities, was| 
founded in 1350; a secession from thence of| 
Saxon students in consequence of the nationali- 
ty of the Bohemians, and the Hussite schism, 
gave rise to that of Leipsic. The fifteenth cen- 
tury produced several new academical founda- 
tions in France and Spain. 

A large proportion of scholars, in most of those 
institutions, were drawn by the love of science 
from foreign countries. The chief universities 
had their own particular departments of excel- 
lence. Paris was unrivalled for scholastic theol- 
ogy; Bologna and Orleans, and afterwards Bour- 
ges, for jurisprudence; Montpelier for medicine. 
Though national prejudices, as in the case of 
Prague, sometimes interfered with this free resort 
of foreigners to places of education, it was in 
general a wise policy of government, as well as} 
of the universities themselves, to encourage it. 
The thirty-fifth article of the peace of Bretigni 
provides for the restoration of former privileges 
to students respectively in the French and En- 
glish universities. Various letters patent will 


be found in Rymer’s collection, to secure Scottish | 
as well as French natives, a safe passage to their | 


place of education. The English nation, inclu- 
ding however the Flemings and Germans, had a 
separate vote in the faculty of Arts at Paris. But 
foreign students were not, I believe, so numer- 
ous in the English academies. 

If endowments and privileges are the means 
of quickening a zeal for letters, they were liber- 
ally bestowed in the three last of the middle 
ages. Crevier enumerates fifteen colleges found- 


ed in the university of Paris during the thirteenth | 


century, besides one or two of astill earlier date. 
Two only, or at most three, existed in that age| 
at Oxford, and but one at Cambridge. In the 
next two centuries these universities could boast, 
as every one knows, of many splendid founda-| 
tions; though much excelled in number by those | 
of Paris. Considered as ecclesiastical institu-| 
tions, it is not surprising that the universities ob-| 
tained. according to the spirit of their age, an 
exclusive cognizance of civil or criminal suits 
affecting their members. This jurisdiction was, 
however, local, as well as personal, and in reality 
encroached on the regular police of their cities. 
At Paris the privilege turned to a flagrant abuse, 
and gave rise to many scandalous contentions. 
Still more valuable advantages were those rela- 
ting to ecclesiastical preferments, of which a 
large proportion was reserved in France to aca- 
demical graduates. Something of the same sort, 
though less extensive, may still be traced in the 
rules affecting plurality of benefices in our En- 
glish church. 

This remarkable and almost sudden transition 


' 
‘ 


| studious was the new scholastic philosophy. 


|standing, is natural enough to mankind. 
|of speculating upon the mysterious questions of 
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| from a total indifference to all intellectual pur- 
suits cannot be ascribed perhaps to any general 
leauses. The restoration of the civil, and the for- 
mation of the canon law, were indeed eminently 
}conducive to it, and a large proportion of schol- 
ars in most universities confined themselves to 
jurisprudence. But the chief attraction to the 
The 
love of contention, especially with such arms as 
the art of dialectics supplies to an acute under- 
That 


metaphysics and theology is not less so. These 


‘disputes and speculations, however, appear to 


have excited little interest, till, after the middle of 


ithe eleventh century, Roscelin, a professor of lo- 


gic, revived the old question of the Grecian schools 
respecting universal ideas, the reality of which 
he denied. This kindled a spirit of metaphysical 
discussion, which Lanfrane and Anselm, succes- 
sively archbishops of Canterbury, kept alive; and 
in the next century Abelard and Peter Lombard, 
especially the latter, completed the scholastic sys- 
tem of philosophizing. The logic of Aristotle 
seems to have been partly known in the eleventh 
century, although that of Augustin was perhaps 
in higher estimation; in the twelfth it obtained 
more decisive influence. His metaphysics, to 
which the logic might be considered as prepara- 
tory, were introduced through translations from 
the Arabic, and perhaps also from the Greek, ear- 
ly in the ensuing century. This work, con- 
demned at first by the decrees of the popes and 
councils, on account of its supposed tendency to 
atheism, acquired by degrees an influence, to 
which even popes and councils were obliged to 
yield. The Mendicant Friars, established through- 
out Europe in the thirteenth century, greatly 
contributed to promote the Aristotelian philoso- 
phy; and its final reception into the orthodox- 


system of the church may chiefly be ascribed to 


Thomas Aquinas, the boast of the Dominican or- 
‘der, and certainly the most distinguished meta- 
physician of the middle ages. His authority si- 
lenced all scruples as to that of Aristotle, and the 
two philosophers were treated with equally im- 
plicit deference by the later schoolmen. 

This scholastic philosophy, so famous for seve- 
ral ages, has since passed away and been forgot- 
ten. The history of literature, like that of em- 
| pire, is full of revolutions. Our public libraries 
‘are cemeteries of departed reputation; and the 
‘dust accumulating upon their untouched vol- 
}umes speaks as forcibly as the grass that waves 
‘over the ru'ns of Babylon. Few, very few for a 
|hundred years past, have broken the repose of 
|the immense works of the schoolmen. None 
|perhaps in our own country have acquainted 





(themselves particularly with their contents. 
Leibnitz, however, expressed a wish that some 
one conversant with modern philosophy would 
undertake to extract the scattered particles of 
gold which may be hid in their abandoned 
mines. This wish has been at length partially 
fulfilled by three or four of these industrious stu- 
dents, and keen metaphysicians, who do honor 
to modern Germany. But most of their works 


‘are unknown to me except by repute; and as 


they all appear to be formed on a very extensive 


| plan, I doubt whether even those laborious men 


could afford adequate time for this ungrateful 
research. Yet we cannot pretend to deny that 
Roscelin, Anselm, Abelard, Peter Lombard, Albert- 
us Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, and 
Ockham, were men of acute and even profound 
understandings, the giants of their own genera- 
tion. Even with theslight knowledge we possess 
of their tenets, there appear through the cloud of 
repulsive technical barbarisms rays of metaphys- 
ical genius which this age ought not to despise. 
Thus in the works of Anselm is found the cele- 
brated argument of Des Cartes for the existence 





of a Deity, deduced from the ideaof an infinitely 
perfect being. One great object that most of the 
schoolmen had in view was to establish the prin- 
ciples of natural theology by abstract reasoning. 
This reasoning was donbtless liable to great diffi- 
culties. But a modern writer who seems tolera- 
bly acquainted with the subject, assures us that 
it would be difficult to mention any theoretical 
argument to prove the divine attributes, or any 
objection capable of being raised against the 
proof, which we do not find in some of the scho- 
lastic philosophers. The most celebrated sub- 
jects of discussion, and those on which this class 
of reasoners were most divided, were the reality 
of universal ideas, considered as extrinsic to the 
human mind, and the freedom of will. These 
have not ceased to occupy the thoughts of meta- 
physicians; but it will generally be allowed that 
the prevalence of the Realists in the former ques- 
tion does not give a favorable impression of the 
scholastic system. 

But all discovery of truth by means of these 
controversies was rendered hopeless by two in- 
surmountable obstacles, the authority of Aristotle 
and that of the church. Wherever obsequious 
reverence is substituted for bold inquiry, truth, 
if she is not already at hand, will never be at- 
tained. The scholastics did not understand Ar- 
istotle, whose original writings they could not 
read; but his name was received with implicit 
faith. They learned his peculiar nomenclature, 
and fancied that he had given them realities. 
The authority of the church did them still more 
harm. It has been said, and probably with much 
truth, that their metaphysics were injurious to 
their theology. But Yat observe in return, 
that their theology was equally injurious to 
metaphysics. Their disputes continually turned 
upon questions either involving absurdity and 
contradiction, or at best inscrutable by human 
comprehension. Those who assert the greatest 
antiquity of the catholic doctrine, as to the real 
presence, allow, that both the word and the defi- 
nition of transubstantiation are owing to the scho- 
lastic writers. Their subtleties were not always 
so well received. They reasoned at imminent 
peril of being charged with heresy, which Rosce- 
lin, Abelard, Lombard and Ockham did not escape. 
In the virulent factions that arose out of their met- 
aphysical quarrels, either party was eager to ex- 
pose its adversary to detraction and persecution. 
The Nominalists were accused, one hardly sees 
why, with reducing, like Sabellius, the persons 
of the Trinity to modal distinctions. The Real- 
ists, with more pretence, incurred the imputation 
of holding a language that savoured of atheism. 
In the controversy which the Dominicans and 
Franciscans, disciples respectively of Thomas 
Aquinas and Duns Scotus, maintained about 
grace and free will, it was of course still more 
easy to deal in mutual reproaches of hetero- 
doxy. But the schoolmen were in general pru- 
dent enough not to defy the censures of the 
church; and the popes, in return for the support 
they gave to all exorbitant pretensions of the 
Holy See, connived at this factious wrangling, 
which threatened no serious mischief, as it did 
not proceed from an independent spirit of re- 
search. Yet with all their apparent conformity 
to the received creed, there was, as might be 
expected from the circumstances, a great deal of 
real deviation from orthodoxy, and even of inf- 
delity. The scholastic mode of dispute, admit- 
ting of no termination, and producing no convic- 
tion, was the sure cause of scepticism; and the 
system of Aristotle, especially with the commen- 
taries of Averroes, bore an aspect very unfavora- 
ble to natural religion. The Aristotelian philos- 
ophy, even in the hands of the Master, was like 
a barren tree, that conceals its want of fruit by 
profusion of leaves. But the scholastic ontology 
was much worse. What could be more trifling 
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than disquisitions about the nature of angels, | 


their modes of operation, their means of conver-| 
sing, or, (for these were distinguished,) the! 
morning and evening state of their understand- | 
ings? Into these follies the schoolmen appear to 
have launched, partly because there was less 
danger of running against an heresy, in a matter | 
where the church had defined so little; partly 
from their presuinption, which disdained all in-| 
quiries into the human mind, as merely a part of | 
physics; and in no small degree through a spirit 
of mystical fanaticism, derived from the oriental | 
philosophy, and the later Platonists, which blend- 
ed itself with the cold-blooded technicalities of 
the Aristotelian school.* But this unproductive 
waste of the faculties could not last forever. 
Men discovered that they had given their time 
for the promise of wisdom, and been cheated in| 
the bargain. What John of Salisbury observes 
of the Parisian dialecticians in his own time, that 
after several years absence; he found them nota 
step advanced, and still employed in urging and 
parrying the same arguments, was equally appli- 
cable to the period of centuries. After three or 
four hundred years, the scholastics had not un- 
tied asingle knot, nor added one unequivocal | 
truth to the domain of philosophy. As this be-| 
came more evident, the enthusiasm for that kind 
of learning declined; after the middle of the| 
fourteenth century, few distinguished teachers 
arose among the schoolmen, and at the revival of 
letters, their pretended science had no advocates 
left, but among the prejudiced or ignorant adhe-| 
rents of established systems. How different is} 
the state of genuine philosophy, the zeal for 


which will never wear out by length of time or 
c ' 





*This mystical philosophy appears to have been | 
introduced into Europe by John Scotus, whom! 
Buhle treats as the founder of the scholastic phi-| 
losophy: though as it made no sensible progress | 
for two centuries after his time, it seems more} 
natural to give that credit to Roscelin and An-} 
selm. Scotus, or Eregina, as he is perhaps more | 
frequently called, took up, through the medium | 
of a spurious work, ascribed to Dionysius the) 
Areopagite, that remarkable system, which has| 
from time immemorial prevailed in some schools | 
of the east, wherein all external phenomena, as} 
well as all subordinate intellects, are considered | 
as emanating from the Supreme being, into} 
whose essence they are hereafter to be absorbed. | 
This system, reproduced under various modifica- 
tions, and combined with various theories of 
philosophy and religion, is perhaps the most} 
congenial to the spirit of solitary speculation, and | 
consequently the most extensively diffused of| 
any which those high themes have engendered. | 
It originated no doubt in sublime conceptions of) 
divine omnipotence and ubiquity. But clearness} 
of expression, or indeed of ideas, being not easily | 
connected with mysticism, the language of phi-| 
losophers adopting the theory of emanation is| 
often hardly distinguishable from that of the pan-| 
theists. Brucker, very unjustly, as I imagine 
from the passages he quotes, accuses John Eri- 
gena of pantheism. (Hist. Crit. Philos. p. 620.)| 
The charge would, however, be better grounded 
against some whose style might deceive an un- 
accustomed reader. In fact, the philosophy of} 
emanation leads very nearly to the doctrine of an} 
universal substance, which begot the atheistic) 
system of Spinoza, and which appears to have 
revived with similar consequences among the 
metaphysicians of Germany. How very closely 
the language of this oriental philosophy, or even 
of that which regards the Deity as the soul of the 
world, may verge upon pantheism, will be per- 
ceived, (without the trouble of reading the first 
book of Cudworth.) from two famous passages of 
Virgil and Lucan. Georg. |. iv. vy. 219.; and 
Pharsalia, |. viii. v. 578. 
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chang. of fashion, because the inquirer, unre-|can even by name be traced beyond the year 
strained by authority, is perpetually cheered by /1100. About that time, Gregory de Bechada, s 
the discovery of truth in researches, which the |gentieman of Limousin, recorded the memorable 
boundless riches of nature seem to render indefi-|events of the first crusade, then recent, in a 
nitely progressive ! | metrical history of great length. This poem has 

Yet, upon a general consideration, the atten- |altogether perished ; which, considering the pop- 
tion paid in the universities to scholastic philos-|ularity of its subject, as M. Sismondi justly re- 





|ophy may be deemed a source of improvementin|marks, would probably not have been the case 


the intellectual character, when we compare it |had it possessed any merit. But very soon after- 
with the perfect ignorance of some preceding | wards a multitude of poets, like a swarm of sum- 
ages. Whether the same industry would not|mer insects, appeared in the southern provinces 
have been more profitably directed, if the love of of France. These were the celebrated Trouba- 
metaphysics had not intervened, is another ques- |dours, whose fame depends far less on their pos- 
tion. Philology, or the principles of good taste, | itive excellence, than on the darkness of prece- 
degenerated through the prevalence of school-|ding ages, or the temporary sensation they 
logic. The Latin compositions of the twelfth |excited, and their permanent influence on the 
century are better than those of the three that|state of European poetry. From William count 
followed; at least on the northern side of the jof Poitou, the earliest troubadour on record, who 


| Alps. I do not, however, conceive that any real |died in 1126, to their extinction about the end of 


cerrectness of taste, or general elegance of style |jthe next century, there were probably several 
were likely to subsist in so imperfect a condition | hundred of these versifiers in the language of 
of society. These qualities seem to require a|Provence, though not always natives of France. 
certain harmonious correspondence in the tone | Millot has published the lives of one hundred and 


‘of manners before they can establish a prevalent | forty-two, besides the names of many more whose 


influence over literature. A more real evil was /|listory is unknown; and a still greater number, 
the diverting studious men from mathematical |it cannot be doubted, are unknown by name. 
science. Early in the twelfth century, several | Among those poets are reckoned a king of En- 
persons, chiefly English, had brought into Europe igland, (Richard I.,) two of Aragon, one of Sicily, 
some of the Arabian writings on geometry and |a dauphin of Auvergne, a count of Foix, a prince 
physics. In the thirteenth the works of Euclid }of Orange, many noblemen, and several ladies. 
were commented upon by Campano; and Roger |One can hardly pretend to account for this sud- 


|Bacon was fully acquainted with them.* Alge-|den and transitory love of verse; but it is mani- 


bra, so far as the Arabians knew it, extending to |festly one symptom of the rapid impulse which 
quadratic equations, was actually in the hands |the human mind received in the twelfth century, 
of some Italians at the commencement of the sand contemporaneous with the severer studies 
same age, and preserved for almost three hun- jthat began to flourish in the universities. It was 
dred years as asecret, though without any con-jencouraged by the prosperity of Languedoc and 
ception of its importance. As abstract mathe- | Provence, undisturbed, comparatively with other 
matics require no collateral aid, they may reach |countries, by internal warfare, and disposed by 
the highest perfection in ages of general barbar- | the temper of their inhabitants to feel with volup- 
ism; and there seems to be no reason why, if the | tuous sensibility the charm of music and amorous 
course of study had been directed that way, there | poetry. but the tremendous storm that fell upon 
should not have arisen a Newton or a La Place, | Languedoc in the crusade against the Albigeois 
instead of an Aquinas or an Ockham. The |shook off the flowers of Provencal verse; and the 
knowledge displayed by Roger Bacon, and by | final extinction of the fief of Toulouse, with the 
Albertus Magnus, even in the mixed imathemat- |removal of the counts of Provence to Naples, de- 
ics, under every disadvantage from the impertec- | prived the troubadours of their most eminent pat- 
tion of instruments, and the want of recorded |rons. Anattempt was made in the next century 
experience, are suflicient to inspire us with re- to revive them, by distribution of prizes for the 
gret that their contemporaries were more inclined | best composition in the floral games of Toulouse, 
to astonishment than to emulation. These in-| which have sometimes been erroneously referred 
quiries indeed were subject to the ordeal of fire, to a higher antiquity. This institution perhaps 
the great purifier of books and men; for the met- stillremains; but, even in its earliest period, it 
aphysician stood a chance of being burned as a did not establish the name of any Provencal poet. 
heretic, the natural philosopher was in not less| Nor can we deem those fantastical solemnities, 
jeopardy as a magician. | styled Courts of Love, where ridiculous questions 
A far more substantial cause of intellectual im- | of metaphysical gallantry were debated by poeti- 
provement was the developement of those new cal advocates, under the presidency and arbitra- 
languages that sprung out of the corruption of tion of certain ladies, much calculated to bring 
Latin. For three or four centuries after what | forward any genuineexcellence. They illustrate 
was called the romance tongue was spoken in|however, what is more immediately my own ob- 
France, there remain but few vestiges of its em-jject, the general ardor for poetry, and the man- 
ployment in writing; though we cannot draw | ners of those chivalrous ages. 
an absolute inference from our want of proof,| The great reputation acquired by the trouba- 
and a critic of much authority supposes transla-|dours, and panegyrics lavished on some of them 
tions to have been made into it, for religious| by Dante and Petrarch excited a curiosity among 
purposes, from the time of Charlemagne. Dur- | literary men, which has been a good deal disap- 
ing this period the language was split into two) pointed by further acquaintance. An excellent 
very separate dialects, the regions of which may| French antiquary of the last age, La Curne de 
be considered, though by no means strictly, as|St. Palaye, spent great part of his life in accu- 
divided by the Loire. These were called the| mulating manuscripts of provencal poetry, very 
Langue d’Oil, and the Langue d’Oc; or, in more | little of which had ever been printed. Transla- 
modern terms, the French and Provencal dialects. | tions from part of this collection, with memorials 
In the latter of these I know of nothing which | of the writers, were published by Millot; and we 
ete —  ____ —______ | certainly do not often meet with passages in his 
*There is a very copious and sensible account|three volumes which give us any poetical plea- 
of Roger Bacon in Wood’s history of Oxford, vol.|sure. Some of the original poems have since 
i. p. 332, (Gutch’s edition.) I am a little surpri-}been published, and the extracts made from 
sed that Antony should have found out Bacon’s | them by the recent historians of southern litera- 
merit. It is like an oyster judging of a line of|ture are rather superior. The troubadours chiefly 
battle ship. But I ought not to gibe at the poor | confined themselves to subjects of love, or rather 
antiquary when he shows good sense. | gallantry, and to satires, (sirventes,) which are 
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sometimes keen and spirited. No romances of|ry at Paris. In 1126, a charter was granted by 
chivalry, and hardly any tales, are found among! Louis VI. to the city of Beauvais in French.— 
their works. There seems a general deficiency | Metrical compositions are in general the first 
ef imagination, and especially of that vivid de-| literature of a nation, and, even if no distinct 
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scription which distinguishes works of genius 
in the rudest period of society. In the poetry 
of sentiment, their favorite province, they sel- 
dom attain any natural expression, and conse- 
quently produce no interest. I speak of course 
on the presumption that the best specimens have 
been exhibited by those who have undertaken 
the task. It must be allowed, however, that we 
cannot judge of the troubadours at a greater dis- 
advantage than through the prose translations of 
Millot. 
which is allied to music, and excites the fancy 
or feelings rather by the power of sound than any 
stimulancy of imagery and passion. Possessing 
a flexible and harmonious language, they inven- 
ted a variety of metrical arrangements, perfectly 
new to the nations of Europe. The Latin hymns 
were striking, but monotonous, the metre of the 
northern French unvaried; but in Provencal 
poetry, almost every length of verse, from two 
syllables to twelve, and the most intricate dispo- 
sition of rhymes were at the choice of the trou- 
badour. The canzoni, the sestine, all the lyric 
metres of Italy and Spain, were borrowed from 
his treasury. With such a command of poetical 
sounds, it was natural that he should inspire de- 
light into ears not yet rendered familiar to the 
artifices of verse; and even now the fragments 
of these ancient lays, quoted by M. Sismondi 
and M. Ginguene, seem to possess asort of charm 
that has evaporated in translation. Upon this 
harmony and upon the facility with which man- 
kind are apt to be deluded into an admiration of 
exaggerated sentiment in poetry, they depend- 
ed for their influence, And, however vapid the 


songs of Provence may seem to our apprehen- 


sions, they were undoubtedly the source from 
which poetry for many centuries derived a great 
portion of its habitual language. 

It has been maintained by some antiquaries 
that the northern romance, or what we properly 
call French, was not formed until the tenth cen- 
tury, the common dialect of all France having 
previously resembled that of Languedoc. This 
hypothesis may not be indisputable; but the 
question is not likely to be settled, as scarcely 
any written specimens of romance, even of that 
age, have survived. In the eleventh century, 
among other more obscure productions, both in 
prose and metre, there appears what, if unques- 
tioned as to authenticity, would be a valuable 
monument of this language; the laws of William 
the Conqueror. These are preserved in a man- 
uscript of Ingulfus’ History of Croyland, a blank 


Their poetry was entirely of that class) 


proof could be adduced, we might assume their 
|existence before the twelfth century. There is, 
however, evidence, not to mention the frag- 
ments printed by Le Beeuf, of certain lives of 
saints translated into French verse by Thibault 
de Vernon, a canon of Rouen, before the middle 
|of the preceding age. And we are told that Tail- 
|lefer,a Norman minstrel, recited a song or ro- 
mance on the deeds of Roland, before the army 
of his countrymen, at the battle of Hastings, in 
1066. Philip de Than, a Norman subject of 
Henry I., seems to be the earliest poet, whose 
works as well as name have reached us, unless 
we admit a French translation of the work of 
one Marbode upon precious stones to be more 
ancient. This de Than wrote a set of rules for 
|computation of time, and an account of different 
calendars. A happy theme for inspiration with- 
out doubt! Another ‘performance of the same 
author is a treatise on birds and beasts, dedica- 
ted to Adelaide, queen of Henry I. But a more 
famous votary of the Muse was Wace, a native 
of Jersey, who, about the beginning of Henry 
II.’s reign, turned Geoffrey of Monmouth’s his- 
tory into French metre. Besides this poem, call- 
ed le Brut d’Angleterre, he composed a series-of 
metrical histories, containing the transactions of 
the dukes of Normandy, from Rollo, their great 
progenitor, who gave name to the Roman de 
Rou, down to hisown age. Other productions 
|}are ascribed to Wace, who was at least a proli- 
fic versifier, and if he seem to deserve no high- 
er title at present, has a claim to indulgence, and 
even to esteem, as having far excelled his con- 
temporaries without any superior advantages of 
knowledge. In emulation, however, of his fame, 


} 
| 
| 


| several Norman writers addicted themselves to 


composing chronicles, or devotional treatises in 
metre. The court of our Norman kings was to the 
early poets in Langue d’Oil, what those of Arles 
and Toulouse, were tothe troubadours. Henryl. 
was fond enough of literature to obtain the sur- 
/name of Beauclere; Henry II. was more indis- 
putably an encourager of poetry ; and Richard 1. 
has left compositions of his own in one or other, 
\(for the point is doubtful,) of the two dialects 
|spoken in France. 

If the poets of Normandy had never gone 
| beyond historical and religious subjects, they 
| would probably have had less claim to our atten- 
ition than their brethren of Provence. But a dif- 
ferent and far more interesting species of com- 
position began to be cultivated in the latter part 
of the twelfth century. Without entering upon 





being left in other copics where they should be|the controverted question as to the origin of ro- 
inserted. They are written in an idiom so far|mantic fictions, referred by one party to the 
removed from the Provencal, that one would be|Scandinavians, by a second to the Arabs, by 
disposed to think the separation between these|others to the natives of Britany, it is manifest 
two species of Romance of older standing than | that the actual stories upon which one early and 
is commonly allowed. But it has been thought|numurous class of romances was founded are re- 
probable, that these laws, which in fact were |lated to the traditions of the last people. These 
only a repetition of those of Edward the Confes-|are such as turn upon the fable of Arthur; for 
sor, were originally published in Anglo-Saxon,|though we are not entitled to deny the existence 
the only language intelligible to the people, and|of such a personage, his story seems chiefly the 
translated, at a subsequent period, by some Nor- | creation of Celtic vanity. Traditions current in 
man monk into French, his, indeed, is not) Britany, though probably derived from this isl- 
quite satisfactory, as it would have been more |and, became the basis of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 


ayes 


natural for such a transcriber to have rendered 
them into Latin; and neither William, nor his 
successor, were accustomed to promulgate any 
of their ordinances in the vernacular language 
of England. 

The use of a popular language became more 
common after the year 1100. Translations of 
some books of Scripture, and acts of saints, were 
made about that time, or even earlier, and there 
are French sermons of St: Bernard, from which 
extracts have been published, in the royal libra- 


Latin prose, which, as has been seen, was trans- 
fused into French metre by Wace. The vicini- 
ty of Normandy enabled its poets to enrich their 
narratives with other Armorican fictions, all re- 
lating to the heroes who had surrounded the table 
of the son of Uther. An equally imaginary his- 
tory of Charlemagne gave rise to a new family 
of romances. The authors of these fictions were 
called Trouveurs, a name obviously identical 
with that of Troubadours. But, except in name, 
there was no resemblance between the min- 


i- 


strels of the northern and southern dialects. The 


invention of one class was turned to description, 
that of the other to sentiment; the first were 
epic in their form and style, the latter almost al- 
ways lyric. We cannot perhaps give a better 
notion of their dissimilitude, than by saying one 
school produced Chaucer, and the other Petrarch, 
Besides these romances of chivalry, the trou- 
veurs displayed their powers-of lively narration 
in comic tales or fabliaux, (a name sometimes 
extended to the higher romance,) which have 
aided the imagination of Boccace and la Fon- 
taine. These compositions are certainly more 
entertaining than those of the troubadours; but, 
contrary to what I have said of the latter, they 
often gain by appearing in a modern dress,— 
Their versification, which doubtless had its 
charm, when listened to around the hearth of 
an ancient castle, is very languid and prosaic, 
and suitable enough to the tedious prolixity into 
which the narrative is apt to fall; and though 
we find many sallies of that arch and sprightly 
simplicity which characterizes the old language 
of France as well as England, it requires, upon 
the whole, a factitious taste to relish these Nor- 
man tales, as poetry distinguished from metrical 
fiction. 

A manner different enough from that of the 
fabliaux was adopted in the Roman de la Rose, 
begun by William de Loris about 1250, and com- 
pleted by John de Meun half a century later. 
This poem, which contains about 16,000 lines in 
the usual ocro-syllable verse, from which the early 
French writers seldom deviated, is an allegorical 
vision, Wherein love, and the other passions or 
qualities connected with it, pass over the stage, 
without the intervention, I believe of any less 
abstract personages. Though similar allegories 
were not unknown to the ancients, and, which 
is more to the purpose, may be found in other 
productions of the thirteenth century, none had 
been constructed so elaborately as that of the 
Roman de la Rose. Cold and tedious as we now 
consider this species of poetry, it originated in 
the creative power of imagination, and appealed 
to more refined feelings than the common me- 
trical narratives could excite. This poem was 
highly popular in the middle ages, and became 
the source of those numerous allegories which 
had not ceased in the seventeenth century. 

The French language was employed in prose, 
as well as in metre. Indeed it seems to have 
had almost an exclusive privilege in this respect. 
The language of Oil, says Dante, in his treatise 
on vulgar speech, prefers its claim to be ranked 
above those of Oc and Si, (Provencal and Italian,) 
on the ground, that all translations, or composi- 
tions in prose have been written therein, from 
its greater facility and grace; such as the books 
compiled from the Trojan and Roman stories, 
the delightful fables about Arthur, and many 
other works of history and science. I have men- 
tioned already the sermons of St. Bernard, and 
translations from Scripture. The laws of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem purport to have been 
drawn up immediately after the first crusade ; 
and though their language has been materially 
altered, there seems no doubt that they were 
originally compiled in French. Besides some 
charters, there are said to have been prose ro- 
mances before the year 1200. Early in the next 
age, Ville Hardouin, seneschal of Champagne, 
recorded the capture of Constantinople in the 
fourth crusade, an expedition, the glory and re- 
ward of which he had personally shared; and, 
as every original work of prior date has either 
perished, or is of small importance, may be 
deemed the father of French prose. The es- 
tablishments of St. Louis, and the law treatise of 
Beaumanoir, fill up the interval of the thirteenth 
century, and before its conclusion we must 5Up- 
pose the excellent memoirs of Joinville to have 








been composed, since they are dedicated to 
Louis X. im 1315, when the author could hardly 
be less than ninety years of age. Without pro- 
secuting any farther the history of French lite- 
rature, I will only mention the translations of 
Livy and Sallust, made in the reign and by the 
order of John, with those of Cesar, Suetonius, 
Ovid, and parts of Cicero, which are due to his 
successor Charles V. 

I confess myself wholly uninformed as to the 
original formation of the Spanish language, and 
as to the epoch of its separation into the two 
principal dialects of Castile and Portugal or Gal- 
licia; nor should I perhaps have alluded to the 
literature of that peninsula, were it not for a re- 
markable poem which shines out among the 
minor lights of those times. This is a metrical 
life of the Cid Ruy Diaz, written in a barbarous 
style and with the rudest inequality of measure, 
but with a truly Homeric warmth and vivacity 
of delineation. It is much to be regretted, that 
the author’s name has perished, but its date 
seems to be no later than the middle of the 
twelfth century, while the hero’s actions were 
yet recent, and before the taste of Spain had been 
corrupted by the Provencal troubadours, whose 
extremely different manner would, if it did not 
pervert the poet’s genius, at least have impeded 
his popularity. A very competent judge has 
pronounced the poem of the Cid to be ‘‘ decided- 
ly and beyond comparison the finest in the Span- 
ish language.”’ It is at least superior to any 
that was written in Europe before the appear- 
ance of Dante. 

A strange obscurity envelops the infancy of 
the Italian language. Though it is certain that 
grammatical Latin had ceased to be employed in 
ordinary discourse, at least from the time of 
Charlemagne, we have nota single passage of 
undisputed authenticity, in the current idiom, 
for nearly four centuries afterwards. Though 
Italian phrases are mixed up in the barbarous 
jargon of some charters, not an instrument is 
extant in that language before the year 1200; 
unless we may reckon one in the Sardinian dia- 
lect, (which I believe was rather Provencal than 
Italian,) noticed by Muratori. Nor is there a 
vestige of Italian poetry older than a few frag- 
ments of Ciullo d’Alcamo, or Sicilian, who must 
have written before 1193, since he mentions 
Saladin as then living. This may strike us as 
the more remarkable, when we consider the po- 
litical circumstances of Italy in the seventh and 
twelfth centuries. From the struggles of her 
spirited republics against the emperors, and their 
internal factions, we might, upon all general 
reasonings, anticipate the early use and vigor- 
ous cultivation of their native language. Even 
if it were not yet ripe for historians and philo- 
sophers, it is strange that no poet should have 
been inspired with songs of triumph or invee- 
tive by the various fortunes of his country. But 
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enemy. These poems are very short and few ;} 
those ascribed to St. Francis about the same 
time are hardly distinguishable from prose; but 
after the middle of the thirteenth century, the 
Tuscan poets awoke to a sense of the beauties 
which their native language, refined from the 
impurities of vulgar speech, could display; and | 
the genius of Italian literature was rocked upon | 
the restless waves of the Florentine democracy.| 
Ricordano Malespini, the historian, and nearly 
the first prose writer in Italian, left memorials, 
of that republic down to the year 1281, which 
was that of his death, and it was continued by 
Glacchetto Malespini to 1286. These are little 
inferior in purity of style to the best Tuscan au-| 
thors ; for it is the singular fate of that language 
to have spared itself, all intermediate stages of 
refinement, and starting the last in the race, to 
have arrived almost instantaneously at the goal. 
There is an interval of not much more than half 
a century between the short fragments of Ciullo 
d’Aleamo mentioned above, and the poems of 
Guido Guinizzelli, Guitone d’Arezzo, and Guido 
Cavalcante; which, in their diction and turn 
of thought, are sometimes not unworthy of Pe- 
trarch. 

But at the beginning of the next age arose a 
much greater genius, the true father of Italian 
poetry, and the first name, in the literature of 
the middle ages. This was Dante, or Durante 
Alighieri, born in 1265, of a respectable family 
at Florence. Attached to the Guelf party, which 
had then obtained a final ascendency over its 
rival, he might justly promise himself the natu- 
ral reward of talents under a free government, 
public trust and the esteem of his compatriots. 
But the Guelfs unhappily were split into two 
factions, the Bianchi and Neri, with the former 
of whom, and, as it proved, the unsuccessful 
side, Dante was connected. In 1300, he filled 
the office of one of the Priori, or chief magis- 
trates at Florence; and having manifested in 
this, as was alleged, some partiality towards the 
Bianchi, a sentence of proscription passed against 
him, about two years afterwards, when it be- 
came the turn of the opposite faction to triumph. 
Banished from his country, and baffled in sever- 
al efforts of his friends to restore their fortunes, 
he had no resource but at the courts of the Scalas 
at Verona, and other Italian princes, attaching 
himself in adversity to the imperial interests, 
and, tasting, in his own language, the bitterness 
of another’s bread. In this state of exile he fin- 
ished, ifhe did not commence, his great poem, 
the Divine Comedy; a representation of the 
three kingdoms of futurity, Hell, Purgatory, and 
Paradise, divided into one hundred cantos, and 
containing about 14,000 lines. He died at Ra- 
venna in 1321. 

Dante is among the very few, who have crea- 
ted the national poetry of their country. For 
|notwithstanding the polished elegance of some 
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)striking in the first part of his poem. 
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This excellence indeed is most 

Ilaving 
formed his plan so as to give an equal length to 
the three regions of his spiritual world, he found 
himself unable to vary the images of hope or 
beatitude, and the Paradise is a continual ac- 
cumulation of descriptions, separately beautiful, 
but uniform and tedious. Though images deri- 
ved from light and music are the most pleasing, 
and can be borne longer in poetry than any 
others, their sweetness palls upon the sense by 
frequent repetition, and we require the inter- 
mixture of sharper flavours. Yet there are de- 
tached passages of great excellence in this third 
part of Dante’s poem; and even in the long the- 
ological discussions which occupy the greater 
proportion of its thirty-three cantos, it is impos- 
sible not to admire the enunciation of abstract 
positions with remarkable energy, conciseness, 
and sometimes perspicuity. The twelve first 
cantos of the Purgatory are an almost continal 
flow of soft and brilliant poetry. The seven last 
are also very splendid, but there is some heavi- 
ness in the intermediate parts. Fame has justly 
given the preference to the Inferno, which dis- 
plays throughout a more vigorous and masterly 
conception; but the mind of Dante cannot be 
thoroughly appreciated without a perusal of his 
entire poem. 

The most forced and unnatural turns, the most 
barbarous licenses of idiom, are found in this 
poet, whose power of expression is, at other 
times, so peculiarly happy. His style is indeed 
generally free from those conceits of thought, 
which discredited the other poets of his country ; 
but no sense is too remote for a word, which he 
finds convenient for his measure or his rhyme, 
It seems indeed as if he never altered a line on 
account of the necessity of rhyme, but forced 
another, or perhaps a third into company with 
it. For many of his faults no sufficient excuse 
can | it is candid to remember, 


or of Spenser! 


be made. Eut 
that Dante, writing almost in the infancy of a 
language, which he contributed to create, was 
not to anticipate that words, which he borrowed 
from the Latin, and from the provincial dialects, 
would by accident, or through the timidity of 
later writers, lose their place in the classical 
idiom of Italy. If Petrarch, Bembo, and a few 
more, had not aimed rather at purity than 
copiousness, the phrases which now appear bar- 
barous, and are at least obsolete, might have 
been fixed by use in poetical language. 

The great characteristic excellence of Dante is 
elevation of sentiment, to which his compressed 
diction and the emphatic cadences of his mea- 
sure admirably correspond. We read him, not 
as an amusing poet, but as a master of moral 
wisdom, with reverence and awe. Fresh from 
the deep and serious, though somewhat barren 
studies of philosophy, and schgoled in the seve- 
rer discipline of experience, he has made of his 


on the contrary the poets of Lombardy became |earlier Italian verse, it had been confined to} poem a mirror of his mind and life, the register 


troubadours, and wasted their genius in Proven-| 
The 


cal Jove-strains at the courts of princes. 
Milanese and other Lombard dialects were in- 
deed exceedingly rude; but this rudeness sepa- 
rated them more decidedly from Latin, nor is it 
possible that the Lombards could have employed 
that language intelligibly for any public or domes- 
tic purpose. And indeed in the earliest Italian 
compositions that have been published, the new 
language is so thoroughly formed, that it is easy 
to infer a very long disuse of that from which it 
was derived. 
having first adapted their own harmonious dia- 
lect to poetry. Frederic II. both encouraged 
their art and cultivated it ; among the very first 
essays of Italian verse we find his productions, 
and those of his chancellor Piero delle Vigne. 


amorous sentiment; and it was yet to be seen, 
that the language could sustain for a greater 
| length than any existing poem except the Iliad, 
|the varied style of narration, reasoning and or- 
inament. Of all writers, he is the most unques- 
| tionably original. Virgil was indeed his inspir- 
ing genius, as he declares himself, and as may 
'sometimes be perceived in his diction; but his 
tone is so peculiar and characteristic, that few 
readers would be willing at first to acknowledge 
any resemblance. He possessed, in an extraor- 


The Sicilians claim the glory of|dinary degree, a command of language, the abuse 


}of which led to his obscurity and licentious in- 
|novations. No poet ever excelled him in con- 
ciseness, and in the rare talent of finishing his 
pictures by a few bold touches; the merit of Pin- 
'dar in his better hours. How prolix would the 





of his solicitudes and sorrows, and of the specu- 
lations in which he sought to escape their recol- 
lection. The banished magistrate of Florence, 
the disciple of Brunetto Latini, the statesman, 
accustomed to trace the varying fluctuations of 
Italian faction is forever before our eyes. For 
this reason, even the prodigal display of erudi- 
tion, which in an epic poem would be entirely 
misplaced, increases the respect we feel for the 
poet, though it does not tend to the reader’s gra- 
tification. Except Milton, he is much the most 
learned of all the great poets, anu, relatively to 
his age, far more learned than Milton. In one 
so highly endowed by nature, and so comsum- 
mate by instruction, we may well sympathize 
with aresentment which exile and poverty ren- 
dered perpetually fresh. The heart of Dante 
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Thus Italy was destined to owe the beginnings |stories of Francesca or of I golino have become, was naturally sensible, and even tender; his 


of her national literature to a foreigner and an|in the hands of Ariosto, or of Tasso, or of Ovid, poetry is tull of simple comparisons from rural 
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life; and the sincerity of his early passion for 
Beatrice pierces through the veil of allegory 
which surrounds her. But the memory of his 


| 


never so illustrious as in the fourteenth century, | 
ihe experienced the union of patronage and} 


him, and in other members of that great house, | 


G THE MIDDLE AGES. 


having long survived the beauty of its object, 
seems to have at one time nearly passed from 
the heart tothe fancy, was changed ton inten- 


injuries pursues him into the immensity of eter-| friendship. This, however, was not confined | ser feeling, and toasort of celestial adoration, 


nal light; and, in the company of saints and an- 
gels, his unforgiving spirit darkens at the name 
of Florence. 

This great poem was received in Italy with 
that enthusiastic admiration which attaches itself 


to works of genius only in ages too rude to lis-| He praised his friends lavishly, because he loved| poetry. 


to Colonnas. Unlike Dante, no poet was ever) 
so liberally and sincerely encouraged by the) 
great; nor did any, perhaps, ever carry to that! 
|perilous intercourse a spirit more irritably inde-| 
|pendent, or more free from interested adulation. 


} 


by her death. Laura, before the time of Pet- 
rarch’s first accidental meeting with her, was 
united in marriage with another; a fact, which, 
besides some more particular evidence, appears 
to me deducible from the whole tenor of his 
Such a passion is undoubtedly not ca- 


ten to the envy of competitors, or the fastidious- them ardently; but his temper was easily sus-| pable of a moral defence; nor would I seek its 


ness of critics. Almost every library in that 
country contains manuscript copies of the Di- 
vine Comedy, and an account of those who 
have abridged or commented upon it would 
swell toa volume. It was thrice printed in the 
year 1472, and at least nine times within the 
fifteenth century. The city of Florence in 1373, 
with a magnanimity which almost redeems her 
original injustice, appointed a public professor to 
read lectures upon Dante; and it was hardly 
less honorable to the poet’s memory, that the 
first person selected for this office was Boccaccio. 
The universities of Pisa and Piacenza imitated 
this example; but it is probable that Dante’s ab- 
struse philosophy. was often more regarded in 
their chairs, than his higher excellencies. Italy 
indeed, and all Europe, had reason to be proud 
of such a master. Since Claudian, there had 
been seen for nine hundred years no considera- 


ble body of poetry, except the Spanish poem of 


the Cid, of which no one had heard beyond the 
peninsula, that could be said to pass mediocrity ; 
and we must go much farther back than Clau- 
dian, to find any one capable of being compared 
with Dante. His appearance was an epoch in 
the intellectual history of modern nations, and 


undeccived them of the discouraging suspicion | 


which long ages of lethargy tended to excite, 
that nature had exhausted her fertility in the 
great poets of Greece and Rome. It was as if, 
at some of the ancient games, a stranger had ap- 
peared upon the plain, and thrown his quoit 
among the marks of former casts, which tradi- 
tion had ascribed to the demigods. But the ad- 
miration of Dante, though it gave a general im- 
pulse to the human mind, did not produce imi- 
tators. I am unaware at least of any writer, in 
whatever language, who can be said to have fol- 
lowed the steps of Dante; I mean not so much 
in his subject, as in the character of his genius 
and style. His orbit is still all his own, and the 
track of his wheels can never be confounded 
with that of a rival.* 

In the same year that Dante was expelled 
from Florence, a notary, by name Petracco, was 
involved in a similar banishment. Retired to 
Arezzo, he there became the father of Francis 
Petrarch. This great man shared of course, dur- 


ing his early years, in the adverse fortune of 


his family, which he was invincibly reluctant to 
restore, according to his father’s wish, by the 
profession of jurisprudence, 
nature determined him to polite letters and poe- 
try. These are seldom the fountains of wealth ; 
yet they would perhaps have been such to Pe- 
trarch, if his temper could have borne the sacri- 
fice of liberty for any worldly acquisitions. At the 
city of Avignon, where his parents had latterly 
resided, his graceful appearance and the reputa- 
tion of his talents attracted one of the Colonna 
family, then bishop of Lombes, in Gascony. In 


*The source from which Dante derived the 
scheme and general idea of his poem has been a 
subject of inquiry in Italy. To his original mind 
one might have thought the sixth Aineid would 
have sufficed. But it happens in fact that he 
took his plan, with more direct imitation than 
we should expect, from the Tesoretto of his mas- 
ter in philosophical studies, Brunetto Latinj.— 
This is proved by M. Ginguene, t. ii. p. 8. 
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ceptible of offence, and there must have been 
much to tolerate in that restlessness and jealou-| 
sy of reputation, which is perhaps the inevitable 
failing of apoet. But every thing was forgiven 
toa man, who was the acknowledged boast of 
his age and country. Clement VI. conferred | 
lone or two sinecure benefices upon Petrarch, | 
and would probably have raised him to a bish-| 
opric, if he had chosen to adopt the ecclesiasti-| 
ical profession. But he never took orders, the! 
clerical tonsure being a sufficient qualification) 
for holding canonries. The same pope even of- 
fered him the post of apostolical secretary, and 
this was repeated by Innocent VI. I know not! 
whether we should ascribe to magnanimity, or 
to a politic motive, the behaviour of Clement VI. 
towards Petrarch, who had pursued a course as 
vexatious as possible to the Holy See. For not} 
only he made the residence of the supreme pon- 
tiffs at Avignon, and the vices of their court, 
the topic of invectives, too well founded to be| 
despised, but he had ostentatiously put himself| 
forward as the supporter of Nicola di Rienzi in 
a project which could evidently have no cther| 
aim than to wrest the city of Rome from the tem-| 
poral sovereignty of its bishop. Nor was the | 
friendship and society of Petrarch less courted 
by the most respectable Italian princcs; by Ro-| 
bert king of Naples, by the Visconti, the Correg- 
gi of Parma, the famous doge of Venice, Andrew} 
Dandolo, and the Carrara family of Padua, under} 
whose protection he spent the latter years of his 
life. Stories are related of the respect shown to) 
him by men in humbler stations, which are per-| 
haps still more satisfactory.* But the most con- 
spicuous testimony of public esteem was bestow- 
ed by the city of Rome, in his solemn coronation, | 
as Jaureat poet in the Capitol. This ceremony} 
took place in 1341; and it is remarkable, that 
Petrarch had at that time composed no works 
which could, in our estimation, give him pre-| 
tensions to so singular an honor. 

The moral character of Petrarch was formed | 
of dispositions, peculiarly calculated for a poet.| 
An enthusiast in the emotions of love, of friend- 
ship, of glory, of patriotism, of religion, he gave 
the rein to all their impulses; and there is not 
perhaps a page in his Italian writings which 
does not bear the trace of one or other of these 
affections. By far the most predominant, and 











that which has given the greatest celebrity to his 
name, is his passion for Laura. Twenty years 
of unrequited and almost unaspiring love were 
lightened by song; and the attachment, which) 


*A goldsmith of Bergamo, by name Henry 
Capra, smitten with an enthusiastic love of let- 
ters, and of Petrarch, earnestly requested the 
honor of a visit from the poet. The house of this} 
good tradesman was full of representations of| 
his person, and of inscriptions with his a 
and arms. No expense had been spared in co- 
pying all his works as they appeared. He was 
received by Capra with a princely magnificence ; 
lodged in a chamber hung with purple, and a 
splendid bed, in which no one before or after 
him was permitted to sleep. Goldsmiths, as we 
may judge by this instance, were opulent per- 
sons; yet the friends of Petrarch dissuaded him 
from this visit, as derogatory to his own elevated 

| Station, 


| 


} 
‘ 


ce so much in the prevalent manners of 
1is age, by which however the conduct even of 
good men is generally nota little influenced, as 


}in the infirmity of Petrarch’s character, which 
| induced him both to obey and to justify the emo- 


tions of his heart. The lady too, whose virtue 
and prudence we are not to question, seems to 
have tempered the light and shadow of her 
countenance so as to preserve her admirer from 
despair, and consequently to prolong his suffer- 
ings and servitude, 

The general excellencies of Petrarch are his 


}eommand over the music of his native lan- 


guage, his correctness of style, scarcely two or 


|three words that he has used having been re- 


jected by later writers, his exquisite elegance of 


| diction, improved by the perpetual study of Vir- 


gil; but, far above all, that tone of pure and me- 
lancholy sentiment, which has something in it 
unearthly, and forms a striking contrast to the 
amatory poems of antiquity. Most of these are 
either licentious or uninteresting; and those of 
Catullus, a man endowed by nature with deep 
and serious sensibility, and a poet, in my opin- 
ion, of greater and more varied genius than Pe- 
trarch, are contaminated, above all the rest, with 
the most degrading grossness. Of this there is 
nota single instance in the poet of Vaucluse; 
and his strains, diffused and admired as they 
have been, may have conferred a benefit that 
criticism cannot ‘estimate, in giving elevation 
and refinement to the imaginations of youth.— 
The great defect of Petrarch was his want ot 
strong original conception, which prevented him 
from throwing off the affected and overstrained 
manner of the Provencal troubadours and of the 
earlier Italian poets. Among his poems, the 
Triumphs are perhaps superior to the Odes, as 
the latter are to the Sonnets; and of the latter, 


,| those written subsequently to the death of Lau- 


ra are in general the best. But that constrained 


| and laborious measure cannot equal the graceful 


flow of the canzone, or the vigorous compres- 
sion of the terza rima. The Triumphs have also a 
claim to superiority, as the only poetical compo- 
sition of Petrarch that extends to any considera- 
ble length. They are insome degrec, perhaps, 
an imitation of the dramatic Mysteries, and form 
at least the earliest specimen of a kind of poetry 
not uncommon in later times, wherein real and 
allegorical personages are intermingled in a 
masque, or scenic representation. 

None of the principal modern languages was 
so late in its formation, or in its application to 
the purposes of literature, as the English. This 
arose, as is wel! known, out of the Saxon branch 
of the great Teutonic stock, spoken in England 
till after the conquest. From this mother dia- 
lect, our English differs less in respect of etymo- 
logy, than of syntax, idiom and flexion. In s0 
gradual a transition as probably took place, and 
one so sparingly marked by any existing evi- 
dence, we cannot well assign a definite origin 
to our present language. The question of iden- 
tity is almost as perplexing in languages as in 
individuals. But, in the reign of Henry Il.,@ 
version of Wace’s poem of Brut, by one Laya- 
mon, a priest of Ernly upon Severn, exhibits as 
it were the chrysalis of the English language, 1n 
which he can as little be said to have written, 
as in Anglo-Saxon. Very soon afterwards, the 
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new formation was better developed; and some| French in common use even with the court and |excellencies, which do not depend upon any 
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metrical pieces, referred by critics to the earlier| nobility. Hence the numerous translations of| collateral considerations. 


part of the thirteenth century, differ but little| metrical romances, which are chiefly referred to| 


from our ligitimate grammar. About the begin-|his reign. An important change was effected 


ning of Edward I.’s reign, Robert, a monk of|in 1362 by a statute, which enacts that all pleas | 


The last circumstance which I shall mention 
|as having contributed to restore society from the 
intellectual degradation into which it had fallen 


Glocester, composed a metrical chronicle from|in courts of justice should be pleaded, debated,|during the dark ages, is the revival of classical 


the history of Geoffrey of Monmouth, which he|and judged in English. But Latin was, by this 


llearning. The Latin language indeed, in which 


. ° Ta . | , . ° - . * i o 
continued to his own time. This work, with|act, to be employed in drawing the record ; for | all legal instruments were drawn up, and of 


a similar chronicle of Robert Manning, a monk | there seems to have still continued a sort of pre- 
of Brunne, (Bourn,) in Lincolnshire, nearly thir-|judice against the use of English asa written 
ty years later, stand at the head of our English} language. The earliest English instrument 
poetry. The romance of Sir Tristrem, ascribed|known to exist is said to bear the date of 1343. 
to Thomas of Erceldoune, surnamed the Rhymer,| And there are not more than three or four en- 
a Scottish minstrel, has recently laid claim to} tries in our own tongue upon the rolls of parlia- 
somewhat higher antiquity. In the fourteenth| ment before the reign of Henry VI., after whose 
century, a great number of metrical romances) accession its use becomes very common. Sir 
were translated from the French. It requires} John Mandeville, about 1350, may pass for the 
no small portion of indulgence to speak favora-| father of English prose, no original work being 
bly of any of these early English productions.|so ancient as his travels, But the translation of 
A poetical line may no doubt occasionally be|the Bible and other writings of Wicliffe nearly 
found; but in general the narration is as heavy| thirty years afterwards taught us the copiousness 
and prolix as the versification is unmusical. The|and energy of which our native dialect was ca- 
first English writer, who caf be read with ap-| pable, and it was employed in the fifteenth cen- 
robation, is William Langland, the author of|tury by two writers of distinguished merit, Bish- 
Piers Plowman’s Visions, a severe satire upon | op Peacock and Sir John Fortescue. 
the clergy. Though his measure is more un-| But the principal ornament of our English li- 
couth than that of his predecessors, there is real|terature was Geoffrey Chaucer, who, along with 


'which all ecclesiastics availed themselves in 
'their epistolary intercourse, as well as in their 
more solemn proceedings, had never ceased to 
be familiar. Though many solecisms and bar- 
|barous words occur in the writings of what were 
| called learned men, they possessed a fluency of 
| expression in Latin which does not often occur 
jat present. During the dark ages, however, 
| properly so called, or the period from the sixth 
\to the eleventh century, it is unusual to meet 
with quotations, except from the Vulgate, or from 
theological writers. The study of Rome’s great- 
lest authors, especially her poets, were almost 
| forbidden. Buta change took place in the course 
|of the twelfth century. The polite literature, as 
|well as the abstruser science of antiquity, be- 
|came the object of cultivation. Several writers 
| of that age, in different parts of Europe, are dis- 
tinguished more or less for elegance, though not 


energy in his conceptions, which he caught not} Dante and Petrarch, fills up the triumvirate of| absolute purity, of Latin style; and for their ac- 


from chimeras of knight-errantry, but the actual| great poets in the middle ages. Chaucer was 
manners and opinions of his time. | born in 1328, and his life extended to the last 

The very slow progress of the English lan-| year of the fourteenth century. That rude and 
guage, as an instrument of literature, is chiefly |ignorant generation was not likely to feel the 
to be ascribed to the effects of the Norman con-|admiration of native genius as warmly as the 
quest, in degrading the native inhabitants, and | compatriots of Petrarch ; but he enjoyed the fa- 
transferring all power and riches to foreigners.| vor of Edward III., and still more conspicuously, 
The barons, without perhaps one exception, and|of John Duke of Lancaster; his fortunes were 
a large proportion of the gentry, were of French/| far more prosperous, than have usually been the 
descent, and preserved among themselves the|lot of poets: and a reputation was established 
speech of their fathers. This continued much} beyond competition in his lifetime, from which 


longer than we should naturally have expected; 
even after the loss of Normandy had snapped the | 
thread of French connections, and they began 
to pride themselves in the name of Englishmen, | 
and in the inheritance of traditionary English| 
privileges. Robert of Glocester has a remarka-| 
ble passage, which proves that, in his time, | 
somewhere about 1270, the superior ranks con-| 
tinued to use the French language. Ralph Hig-| 
den, about the early part of Edward III.’s reign, | 
though his expressions do not go the same) 
length, asserts, that ‘‘gentlemen’s children are | 
taught to speak French, from the time they are} 
rocked in the cradle; and uplandish, (country or| 
inferior,) men will liken themselves to gentle-| 
men, and learn with great business for to speak | 
French, for to be the more told of.’ Notwith-| 
standing, however, this predominance of French | 
among the higher class, 1 do not think that some | 


no succeeding generation has withheld its sanc- 
tion. I cannot, in my own taste, go completely 
along with the eulogies that some have bestowed 
upon Chaucer, who seems to me to have wanted 


grandeur, where he is original, both in concep- 


tion and in language. But in vivacity of imagi- 
nation and ease of expression, he is above all 
poets of the middle time, and comparable per- 
haps to the greatest of those who have followed. 
He invented, or rather introduced from France, 
and employed with facility the regular iambic 
couplet; and though it was not to be expected 
that he should perceive the capacities latent in 


° a . : j 
that measure, his versification, to which he ac- 


commodated a very licentious and arbitrary pro- 
nunciation, is uniform and harmonious. It is 
chiefly, indeed as a comic poet, and a minute 
observer of manners and circumstances, that 
Chaucer excels. In serious and moral poetry he 


modern critics are warranted in concluding that! is frequently languid and diffuse ; but hesprings, 
they were, in general, ignorant of the English) like Anteus from the earth, when his subject | 
tongue. Men living upon their estates among| changes to coarse satire, or merry narrative.— | 
their tenantry, whom they welcomed to their| Among his more elevated compositions, the | 
halls, and whose assistance they were perpetual-| Knight’s Tale is abundantly sufficient to immor-| 
ly needing in war and civil frays, would hardly | talize Chaucer, since it would be difficult to find 
have permitted such a barrier to obstruct their; any where a story better conducted, or told with 


quaintance with those ancients, who are its prin- 
\cipal models. Such were John of Salisbury, 
\the acute and learned author of the Policraticus, 
| William of Malmsbury, Giraldus Cambrensis, 
Roger Hoveden, in England; and in foreign 
| countries, Otho of Frisingen, Sax Grammaticus, 
'and the best perhaps of all I have named as to 
style, Falcandus, the historian of Sicily. In 
these we meet with frequent quotations from 
Livy, Cicero, Pliny, and other considerable wri- 
|ters ofantiquity. The poets were now admired, 
jand even imitated. All metrical Latin before 
|the latter part of the twelfth century, so far as I 
| have seen, is extremely bad; but at this time, 
jand early in the succeeding age, there appeared 
| several versifiers, who aspired to the renown of 
| following the steps of Virgil and Statius in epic 
|poetry. Joseph Iscanus, an Englishman, seems 
|to have been the earliest of these; his poem on 
the Trojan war containing an address to Henry 
\Il. He wrote another, efttitled Antiocheis, on 
the third crusade, most of which has perished. 
The wars of Frederic Barbarossa were celebrated 
| by Gunther in his Ligurinus; and not long af- 
terwards, Guillelmus Brito wrote the Philippis, 
jin honor of Philip Augustus, and Walter de 
| Chatillon the Alexandreis, taken from the popular 
jromances of Alexander. None of these poems, 
{I believe, have much intrinsic merit ; but their ex- 
istence isa proof of taste that could relish, though 


/not of genius that could emulate, antiquity. 


In the thirteenth century there seems to have 
been some decline of classical literature, in con- 
sequence probably of the scholastic philosophy, 
which was then in its greatest vigor; at least 
we do not find so many good writers as in the 
preceding age. But about the middle of the four- 





intercourse. For we cannot, at the utmost, pre-| more animation and strength of fancy. The se- | teenth, or perhaps a little sooner, an ardent zeal 
sume that French was so well known to the| cond place may be given to his Troilus and Cre-| for the restoration of ancient learning began to 
English commonalty in the thirteenth century, |Seide, a beautifyl and interesting poem, though | display itself. The copying of books for some ages 
as English is at present to the same class in| enfeebled by expansion. But perhaps the most | slowly and sparingly performed in monasteries, 
Wales and in the Scottish Highlands. It may|eminent, or at any rate the most characteristic|had already become a branch of trade ;* and 
be remarked also, that the institution of trial by| testimony to his genius will be found in the Pro- es 3 ie 
jury must have rendered a knowledge of the| logue to his Canterbury Tales; a work entirely *Booksellers appear in the latter part of the 
English almost indispensable to those who ad-| and exclusively his own, which can seldom be |twelfth century. Peter of Blois mentions a law- 
ministered justice. There is a proclamation of said of his poetry, and the vivid delineations of | book which he had procured a quodam publico 
Edward I. in Rhymer, where he endeavors to| Which perhaps very few writers but Shakes eare | mangone librorum. In the thirteenth century 
excite his subjects against the king of France by) could have equalled. As the first origina En-| there were many copyists by occupation in the 
imputing to him the intention of conquering the! glish poet, if we except Langland, as the inven- | Italian universities. The number of these at 
country, and abolishing the English language,| ter of our most approved measure, as an impro- | Milan before the end of that age is said to have 
(linguam delere anglicanam,) and this is fre-| ver, though with too much innovation, of our) been fifty, But a very small proportion of their 





quently repeated in the proclamations of Edward | language, and as a faithful witness to the man- 
III. In his time, or perhaps a little before, the| ners of his age, Chaucer would deserve our re- 
native language had become more familiar than! verence, if he had not also intrinsic claims for 





labor could have been devoted to purposes mere- 
ly literary, By a variety of ordinances, the first 
of which bears date in 1275, the booksellers of 
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their price was consequently red 
boschi denies that the invention of making pa-|gress in learning. Germany, however, was 
per from linen rags is older than the middle of| probably stillless advanced. Louis, Elector Pal- 
that century ; and although doubts may justly be jatine, bequeathed in 1421, his library to the uni- 


entertained as tothe accuracy of this position, | versity of Heidelberg, consisting of one hundred | 
Eighty-nine of these| 
scholar advances it is at least a proof that paper /related to theology, twelve to canon and civil) 


yet the confidence with which so eminent ajand fifty-two volumes. 


manuscripts of an earlier date are very rare.—|law, forty-five to medicines, and six to philoso- 
Princes became far more attentive to literature | phy. 

when it was no longer confined to metaphysical} Those who first undertook to lay open the 
theology and canon law. I have already men-|stores of ancient learning found incredible diffi- 
tioned the translations from classical authors made | culties from the scarcity of manuscripts. So gross 
by command of John and Charles V. of France./and supine was the ignorance of the monks, 
These French translations diffused some ac-|within whose walls these treasures were con- 
quaintance with ancient history and learning |cealed, that it was impossible to ascertain, except 
among our own countrymen. The public libra-|by indefatigable researches, the extent of what 
ries assumed a more respectable appearance.—|had been saved out of the great shipwreck of 
Louis IX. had formed one at Paris, in which | antiquity. 


it does not appear that any work of elegant lite-|continual attention. He spared no pains to pre- 


uced. ‘Tira-|but England had made comparatively ‘little pro- | among dirt and rubbish, in a dungeon scarcely 


To this inquiry Petrarch devoted | 


rature was found. At the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, only four classical manu- 
scripts existed in this collection ; of Cicero, Ovid, 
Lucan, and Boethius. The academical library 
of Oxford, in 1300, consisted of a few tracts kept 
in chests under St. Mary’s Church. That of 
Glastonbury Abbey, in 1248, contained four hun- 
dred volumes, among which were Livy, Sallust, 
Lucan, Virgil, Claudian and other ancient wri- 
ters. But no other, probably, of that age was so 
numerous or so valuable. Richard of Bury, chan- 
cellor of England, under Edward III., spared 
no expense in collecting a library, the first per- | 
haps that any private man had formed. But the 
scarcity of valuable books was still so great, that 
he gave the abbot of St. Albans fifty pounds 
weight of silver for between thirty and forty | 
volumes.* Charles V. increased the royal library 
at Paris to nine hundred volumes, which the 
duke of Bedford purchased and transported to | 
London. His brother Humphrey duke of Glo- 
cester presented the university of Oxford with | 
six hundred books, which seem to have been} 
of extraordinary value, one hundred and twen- 
ty of them having been estimated at one thou- 
sand pounds. This indeed was in 1440; at} 
which time such a library would not have been 
thought remarkably numerous beyond the Alps ;+ 
Paris were subjecteds to the control of the uni- 
versity. The pretext of this was, lest erroneous | 
copies should obtain circulation. And this ap- 
pears to have been the original of those restraints | 
upon the freedom of publication, which, since | 
the invention of printing, have so much retard- 
ed the diffusion of truth by means of that great 
instrument. 

*Fifty-eight books were transcribed in this ab- 
bey under one abbot, about the year 1300. Eve- 
ry considerable monastery had a room, called 
Scriptorium, where this work was performed. 
More than eighty were transcribed at St. Albans 
under Whethamstede, in the time of Henry VI. 
Nevertheless we must remember: first, that the 
far greater part of these books were mere monas- 
tic trash, or at least useless in our modern ap- 
prehension; secondly, that it depended upon | 
the character of the abbot, whether the scripto- | 
rium should be occupied or not. Every head of| 
a monastery was not a Whethamstede. Igno- 
rance and jollity, such as we find in Bolton Ab- 
bey, were their more usual characters. By the 
account books of this rich monastery, about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, three books 
only appear to have been purchased in forty 
years. One of those was the Liber Sententiarum 
of Peter Lombard, which cost thirty shillings, 


| . . ° 
confined to searching for manuscripts. 





equivalent to near forty pounds at present. 
tNiccolo Niccoli, a private scholar, who contri- 
buted essentially to the restoration of ancient 
learning, bequeathed a library of eight hundred 
volumes to the republic of Florence. This Nic- 


serve the remains of authors, who were perish- 
ing from neglect and time. This danger was by 
no means passed in the fourteenth century. A 
treatise of Cicero upon Glory, which had been in 
his possession, was afterwards irretrievably lost.* 
He declares that he had seen in his youth the 
works of Varro; but all his endeavors to recover 
these and the second Decad of Livy were fruit- 
less. He found, however, Quintilian, in 1350, 
of which there was nocopyin Italy. Boccaccio, 
and a man of less general fame, Coluccio Saluta- 
to, were distinguished in the same honorable 
task. The diligence of these scholars was not 
Tran- 
scribed by slovenly monks, or by ignorant per- 
sons who made copies for sale, they required the 
continual emendation of accurate critics. Though 
much certainly was left for the more enlightened 


sagacity of later times, we owe the first intelli-| 


gible text of the Latin classics to Petrarch, Pog- 


igio, and their contemporary laborers in this vine-| 
yard for a hundred years before the invention of 


printing. 
What Petrarch began in the fourteenth cen- 


‘tury was carried on by a new generation with 


unabating industry. The whole lives of Italian 


scholars in the fifteenth century were devoted | 


to the recovery of manuscripts and the revival 
of philology. For this they sacrificed their na- 
tive language, which had made such surprising 
shoots in the preceding age, and were content 


to trace, in humble reverence, the footsteps of 


antiquity. For this too they lost the hope of per- 


manent glory, which can never remain with) 


imitators, or such as trim the lamp of ancient 
sepulchres. No writer perhaps of the fifteenth 
century, except Politian, can aspire at present 


even to the second class, in a just marshalling of 


literary reputation. But we owe them our re- 
spect and gratitude for their taste and diligence. 
The discovery of an unknown manuscript, Says 
Tiraboschi, was regarded almost as the conquest 
of a kingdom. ‘The classical writers, he adds, 
were chiefly either found in Italy, or at least by 
Italians; they were first amended and first prin- 
ted in Italy, and in Italy they were first collect- 
ed in public libraries. This is subject to some 
exception, when fairly considered; several an- 
cient authors were never lost, and therefore can- 
not be said to have been discovered; and we 
know that Italy did not always anticipate other 
countries in classical printing. But her supe- 
rior merit is incontestible. Poggio Bracciolini, 
who stands perhaps at the head of the restorers 
of learning, in the earlier part of the fifteenth 
century, discovered in the monastery of St. Gall, 


earned a well-merited reputation by copying and 
correcting manuscripts. In the preceding cen- 
tury, Colluccio Salutato had procured as many 
as eight hundred volumes. 

*He had lent it to a needy man of letters, who 


fit for condemned criminals, as he describes it, 
an entire copy of Quintilian, and part of Vale- 
rius Flaccus. This was in 1414; and soon af- 
terwards, he rescued the poem of Silius Italicus, 
and twelve comedies of Plautus, in addition to 
eight that were previously known; besides Lu- 
cretius, Columella, Tertullian, Ammianus Mar- 
cellius, and other writers of inferior note. A 
bishop of Lodi brought to light the rhetorical 
treatise of Cicero. Not that we must suppose 
those books to have been universally unknown 
before ; Quintilian, at least, is quoted by English 
writers much earlier. Butso little intercourse pre- 
vailed among different countries, and the monks 
had so little acquaintance with the riches of their 
conventual libraries, that an author might pass 
for lost in Italy, who was familiar to a few learn- 
ed men in other parts of Europe. To the name 
of Poggio we may add a number of others, dis- 
tinguished in this memorable resurrection of an- 
cient literature, and united, not always indeed 
by friendship, for their bitter animosities disgrace 
their profession, but by a sort of common sym- 
| pathy in the cause of learning; Filelfo, Lauren- 
tus Valla, Niccolo Niccoli, Ambrogion Traversi, 
more commonly called i] Camaldolense, and Leo- 
nardi Aretino. 

From the subversion of the Western Empire, 
or at least from the time when Rome ceased to 
pay obedience to the exarchs of Ravenna, the 
Greek language and literature had been almost 
entirely forgotten within the pale of the Latin 
church. A very few exceptions might be found, 
‘especially in the earlier period of the middle 
‘ages, While the eastern emperors retained their 
‘dominion over part of Italy. Thus Charlemagne 
is said to have established a school for Greek or 
|Osnabrug. John Scotus seems to have been well 
acquainted with the language. And Greek 
characters may occasionally$ though very seldom, 
be found in the writings of learned men; such 
‘as Lanfrane or William of Malinsbury. It is said 
that Roger Bacon understood Greek; and his 
eminent contemporary, Robert Grostete, bishop 
of Lincoln, had a sufficient intimacy with it to 
| write animadversions upon Suidas. Since Greek 
was spoken with considerable purity by the noble 
and well educated natives of Constantinople, 
we may wonder that, even as a living language, 
‘it was not better known by the western nations, 
and especially in so neighboring a nation as 
Italy. Yet here the ignorance was perhaps even 
more complete than in France or England. In 
some parts indeed of Calabria, which had been 
subject to the castern empire till near the year 
1100, the liturgy was still performed in Greek; 
and a considerable acquaintance with the lan- 
guage was of course preserved. But for the 
scholars of Italy, Boccaccio positively asserts, 
that no one understood so much as the Greek 
characters. 
quoted from any poet in that language from the 
sixth to the fourteenth century. 

The first to lead the way in restoring Grecian 
learning in Europe were the same men who had 
revived the kindred muses of Latium, Petrarca 
and Boccaccio. Barlaam, a Calabrian by birth, 
during an embassy from the court of Constanti- 
nople in 1335, was persuaded to become the pre- 
ceptor of the former, with whom he read the 
works of Plato. Leontius Pilatus, a native of 
Thessalonica, was encouraged some years after- 
wards by Boccaccio to give public lectures upon 
Homer at Florence. Whatever might be the 
share of general attention that he excited, he 
had the honor of instructing both these great 
Italians in his nativelanguage. Neither of them 
perhaps reached an advanced degree of profi- 
ciency ; but they bathed their lips in the fountain, 
and enjoyed the pride of being the first who 








coli hardly published any thing of his own; but! pawned the book, which was never recovered. | paid the homage of a new posterity to the father 
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Nor is there probably a single line - 
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of poetry. For some time little fruit apparently, 
resulted from their example; but Italy had im-| 
bibed the desire of acquisitions in a new sphere} 
of knowledge, which, after some interval, she) 
was abundantly enabled to realize. A few years| 
before the termination of the fourteenth century, | 
Emanuel Chrysoloras, whom the emperor John} 
Paleologus had previously sent into Italy, and| 
even as far as England, upon one of those una-| 
vailing embassies by which the Byzantine court| 
strove to obtain sympathy and succor from Eu-} 
rope, returned to Florence as a public teacher of 
Grecian literature. His school was afterwards) 
removed successively to Pavia, Venice and 
Rome ; and during nearly twenty years that he| 
taught in Italy, most of those eminent scholars, 
whom I have already named, and who distin-'| 
guished the first half of that century, derived 
from his instruction their knowledge of the Greek 
tongue. Some, not content with being the dis- 
ciples of Chrysoloras, betook themselves to the! 
source of that literature at Constantinople; and 
returned to Italy, not only with a more accurate 
insight into the Greek idiom than they could have | 
attained at home, but with copious treasures of 
manuscripts, few, if any, of which can have 
existed previously in Italy, where none had} 
ability to read or value them; so that the princi-| 
pal authors of Grecian antiquity may be consid- 
ered as brought to light by these inquirers, the} 
most celebrated of whom are Guarino of Verona! 
Aurispa, and Filelfo. The second of these 
brought home to Venice in 1423 not less than| 
two hundred and thirty-eight volumes. 

The fall of that eastern empire, which had so) 
long out-lived all other pretensions to respect, 
that it scarcely retained that founded upon its 
antiquity, seems to have been providentially de- 
layed, till Italy was ripe to nourish the scattered 
seeds of literature that would have perished a 
few ages earlier in the common catastrophe. 
From the commencement of the fifteenth centu- 
ry, even the national pride of Greece could not} 
blind her to the signs of approaching ruin. It! 
was no longer possible to inspire the European | 
republic, distracted by wars and restrained by| 
coleubiting policy, with the generous fanaticism| 
of the crusades; and at the council of Florence, 
in 1439, the court and church of Constantinople | 
had the mortification of sacrificing their long-| 
cherished faith, without experiencing any sensi-| 
ble return of protection or security.—The learned | 
Greeks were perhaps the first to anticipate, and | 
certainly not the last to avoid their country’s de- 
struction. The council of Florence brought ma-} 
ny of them into Italian connexions, and held out} 
at least a temporary accommodation of their | 
conflicting opinions. Though the Roman pon-, 
tiffs did nothing, and probably could have done} 
nothing effectual for the empire of Constantino-| 
ple, they were very ready to protect and reward | 
the learning of individuals—To Eugenius IV.,| 
to Nicolas V., to Pius II., and some other popes| 
of this age, the Greek exiles were indebted for a} 
patronage which they repaid by splendid services| 
in the restoration of their native literature 
throughout Italy. Bessarion, a disputant on the} 
Greek side in the council of Florence, was well! 
content to renounce the doctrine of single pro-| 
cession for a cardinal’s hat; a dignity which he! 
deserved for his learning, if not for his pliancy.| 
Theodore Gaza, George of Trebizond, and Gemis- 
tus Pletho might equal Bessarion in merit, though 
not in honors.—They all however experienced 
the patronage of those admirable protectors of 
letters, Nicholas V., Cosmo de’ Medici, or Alfon- 
so, king of Naples. These men emigrated be- 
fore the final destruction of the Greek empire; 
Lascaris and Musurus, whose arrival in Italy 
was posterior to that event, may be deemed per- 


the Greek language was already restored, it is| 


i 


unnecessary to pursue the subject any far- 
ther. 

The Greeks had preserved, through the course 
of the middle ages, their share of ancient learn- 
ing with more fidelity and attention than was 
shewn in the west of Europe. Genius indeed, 
or any original excellence, could not well exist 
along with their cowardly despotism and their 
contemptible theology, more corrupted by frivol- 
ous subtleties than that of the Latin church. 
The spirit of persecution, naturally allied to des-| 
potism and bigotry, had nearly, during one pe- 
riod, extinguished the lamp, or at least reduced 
the Greeks to a level with the most ignorant 
nations of the west. In the age of Justinian, 
who expelled the last Platonic philosophers, 
learning began rapidly to decline; in that of 
Heraclius, it had reached a much lower point of} 
degradation; and for two centuries, especially 
while the worshippers of images were persecu- | 





ted with unrelenting intolerance, there is almost | 
a blank in the annals of Grecian literature. But) 
about the middle of the ninth century, it revi-| 
ved pretty suddenly, and with considerable suc-| 
cess. Though, as I have observed, we find in| 
very few instances any original talent, yet it 
was hardly less important to have had compilers 
of such erudition as Photius, Suidas, Eustathius 
and Tzetzes. With these certainly the Latins 
of the middle ages could not plate any names in 
comparison. They possessed, toan extent which 
we cannot precisely appreciate, many of those 
poets, historians and orators of ancient Greece, 


| whose loss we have long regretted, and must 


continue to deem irretrievable. Great havoc in- 
deed was made in the libraries of Constantinople 
at its capture by the Latins; an epoch from which 
a rapid decline is to be traced in the literature of 
the eastern empire.—Solecisms and barbarous 
terms, which sometimes occur in the old By- 
zantine writers, are said to deform the style of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
Turkish ravages and destruction of monasteries 
ensued; and in the cheerless intervals of imme- 
diate terror, there was no longer any encourage- 
ment to preserve the monuments of an expiring 
language and of a name that was to lose its place 
among Nations. 

That ardor for the restoration of classical lit-| 
erature which animated Italy in the first part of 
the fifteenth century was by no means common 
to the rest of Europe. Neither England, nor 
France, nor Germany seemed aware of the ap- 
proaching change. We are told that learning,| 
by which I believe is only meant the scholastic} 
ontology, had begun to decline at Oxford from 
the time of Edward III. And the fifteenth cen- 
tury, from whatever cause, is particularly barren) 
of writers in the Latin language. 

The study of Greek was only introduced by 
Grocyn and Linacer under Henry VII., and met} 
with violent opposition in the university of Ox- 
ford, where the unlearned party styled them- 
selves Trojans, as a pretext for abusing and in- 
sulting the scholars. Nor did any classical work 

roceed from the respectable press of Caxton. 
Sranee, at the beginning of the fifteenth age,| 
had several eminent theologians; but the reigns 
of Charles VII. and Louis XI. contributed far 
more to her political than her literary renown. 
A Greek professor was first appointed at Paris in 
1458, before which time the language had not 
been publicly taught, and was little understood. 
Much less had Germany thrown off her ancient 
rudeness. /Eneas Sylvius indeed, a deliberate 
flatterer, extols every circumstance in the social 
state of that country; but Campano, the papal le- 
gate at Ratisbon in 1471, exclaims against the) 
barbarism of a nation, where very few possessed | 
any learning, none any elegance. 


| kind. 


|be rendered less 


Yet the pro-| 
haps still more conspicuous; but as the study of| gress of intellectual cultivation, at least in the} 
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lent; libraries became more numerous, and books, 
after the happy invention of paper, though still 
very scarce, might be copied at less expense. 
Many colleges were founded in the English as 
well as foreign universities during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. Nor can I pass over 
institutions that have so eminently contributed 
to the literary reputation of this country, and 
that still continue to exercise so conspicuous an 
influence over her taste and knowledge, a8 the 
two great schools of grammatical learning, Win- 
chester and Eton; the one founded by William 
of Wykeham, bishop of Winchester, in 1373; 
the other, in 1432, by King Henry the Sixth. 
But while the learned of Italy were eagerly 
exploring their recent acquisitions of manu- 
scripts, decyphered with difficulty, and slowly 
circulated from hand to hand, a few obscure 


|Germans had gradually perfected the most im- 


portant discovery recorded in the annals of man- 
The invention of printing, so far from 
being the result of philosophical sagacity, does 
not appear to have been suggested by any re- 
gard to the higher branches of literature, or to 
bear any other relation than that of coincidence 
to their revival in Italy. The question, why it 
was struck out at that particular time, must be 
referred to that disposition of unknown causes 
which we call accident. Twoor three centuries 
earlier, we cannot but acknowledge, the dis- 
covery would have been almost equally accepta- 
ble. But the invention of paper seems to have 
naturally preceded those of engraving and print- 
ing. It is generally agreed, that playing cards, 
which have been traced far back in the four- 
teenth century, gave the first notion of taking 
off impressions from engraved figures upon 
wood. The second stage, or rather second ap- 
plication of this art, was the representation of 
saints and other religious devices, several in- 
stances of which are still extant. Some of these 
are accompanied with an entire page of illustra- 
tive text, cut into the same wooden block. This 
process is indeed far removed from the invention 
that has given immortality to the names of Faust, 
Scheeffer and Guttenberg, yet it probably led to 
the consideration of means whereby it might 
operose and inconvenient. 
Whether moveable wooden characters were ever 
employed in any entire work is very questiona- 
ble; the opinion that referred their use to Lau- 
rence Coster of Haarlem not having stood the 
test of more accurate investigation. They ap- 
pear, however, in the capital letters of some 
early printed books. But no expedient of this 
kind could have fulfilled the great purposes of 
this invention until it was perfected by founding 
metal types in a matrix or mould, the essential 


characteristic of printing, as distinguished from 


other arts that bear some analogy to it. 

The first book that issued from the presses of 
Faust and his associates at Mentz was an edition 
of the Vulgate, commonly called the Mazarine 
Bible, a copy having been discovered in the li- 
brary that owes its name to Cardinal Mazarine at 
Paris. This is supposed to have been printed 
between the years 1450 and 1455.* In 1457 an 
edition of the Psalter appeared, and in this the 
invention was announced to the world in a boast- 
ing colophon, though certainly not unreasonably 
bold. Another edition of the Psalter, one of an 
ecclesiastical book, Durand’s account of liturgical 
offices, one of the Constitutions of Pope Clement 
V., and one of a popular treatise on general 
science called the Catholicon, fill up the interval 
till 1462, when the second Mentz bible proceed- 
ed from the same printers.¢ This in the opinion 





*Several copies of this book have come to light 
sincs its discovery. 
+Another edition of the Bible is supposed to 


two former countries, was uniform, though si-| have been printed by Pfister at Bamberg in 1459, 
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of some, is the earliest book in which cast types| brutality. Daring adventures and scenes on| strange, and full of interesting adventure, as 
levery part of which the mind would dwell with) @ny fiction ever penned. 
thrilling emotions or gazing astonishment are| 


were employed ; those of the Mazarine Bible hav- 
ing been cut with the hand. But this is a con- 
troverted point. In 1465, Faust and Scheeffer 
published an edition of Cicero’s Offices, the first 
tribute of the new art to polite literature. Two 
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|merely sketched. 
Cuambers’ History oF THE PRETENDER has been 


From this, I conceiv- 
ed, that if my narrative could be written in a 
style and spirit approaching to that of an epic 
| poem, or rather perhaps to what the French call 
un voyage imaginaire, and yet at the same time 


pupils of their school, Sweynheim and Pannartz, | selected to succeed Hattam’s Mippie Aces in| preserve all the truth of history, something might 
| be produced comprehending the merits of both— 
| that is to say, uniting the solid information of an 


migrated the same year into Italy, and printed 
Donatus’ grammar, and the works of Lactantius 


at the monastery of Subiaco in the neighborhood | 
Venice had the honor of extending 


of Rome. 
her patronage to John of Spira, the first who ap- 
plied the art on an extensive scale to the publi- 
cation of classical writers.* Several Latin au- 
thors came forth from his press in 1470; and dur- 
ing the next ten years, a multitude of edi- 
tions were published in various parts of Italy. 
Though, as we may judge from their present 
scarcity, these editions were by no means nu- 
merous in respect of impressions, yet, contrasted 
with the dilatory process of copying manuscripts, 
they were like a new mechanical power in ma- 


chinery, and gave a wonderful accelerated im-| 


ulse to the intellectual cultivation of mankind. 
rom the wra of these first editions proceeding 
from the Spiras, Zarot, Janson, or Sweynheim 
and Pannartz, literature must be deemed to have 
altogether revived in Italy. The sun was now 
fully above the horizon, though countries less 
fortunately circumstanced did not immediately 
catch his beams, and the restoration of ancient 
learning in France and England cannot be con- 
sidered as by any means effectual even at the 
expiration of the fifteenth century. At this 
oint, however, I close the present chapter. 


he last twenty years of the middle ages, ac-| 


cording to the date which I have fixed for their 
termination in treating of political history, might 


well invite me by their brilliancy to dwell upon} 
But, | 


that golden morning of Italian literature. 
in the history of letters, they rather appertain to 
the modern than the middle period; nor would 
it become me to trespass upon the exhausted pa- 
tience of my readers by repeating what has been 
so often and so recently told, the story of art and 
learning, that has employed the comprehensive re- 
search of a Tiraboschi, aGinguene, and a Roscoe, 


*Sanuto mentions an order of the senate in 
1469, that John of Spira should print the epistles 
of Tully and Pliny for five years, and that no 
one else should do so. 

END OF HALLAM. 
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The work of which the publication has been 
completed in the present number of the Lisrary 


|the Library, because, in addition to its intrinsic 
excellence, it combines, in an eminent degree, 
those qualities in which the other is necessarily | 
defective. It is the gleanings and gatherings, 
of a man probably second to no other in his ac-| 
}quaintance with the state of Scottish affairs in 
|the eventful period of 1745. Itis replete with| 
action, stirring incidents, chivalrous exploits, | 
hair-breadth escapes, and instances of affection- 
ate attachment scarcely equalled in romance. It 
‘abounds in portraits of individuals drawn with! 
‘tact and discrimination and with that mixture | 
of light and shade, of strength and weakness) 
always found in real life. This work will be) 
| followed by one on the American Revolution. 


| 
| 


| 
i 
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IN TWO VOLUMES. 


VOLUME I. 


PREFACE. 
My chief object in the composition of this work, 
has been scarcely so much to write a history, in 
|the accepted sense of the word, as to give a pic- 
|ture of that extraordinary and memorable warlike 
pageant, which passed through our country in 
|1745, and the recollection of which still excites 
|\8o many feelings of a powerfully agitating nature 
|in the bosoms of my countrymen. I have been 
induced to forego what is called the philosophy 
of history, by a conviction that the merit of the 
subject does not lie in any political questions 
which it involves, but purely in its externally 
jromantic character. It has also appeared to me, 
|that of all the numerous publications, authentic 
and otherwise, professing to commemorate the 
story, we have no one which aims at giving full 
effect to what is alone truly interesting in it, 
while most of them run riot in religious and po- 
| litical cant, and in still more loathsome adulation 





has excellencies equalled by those of few, if|of the triumphant party. It has also been press- 


any, of its kind issued from the British press|@d upon my notice, that there is in reality no| 


since the daysof the historical triumvirate, Hume, 
Robertson, and Gibbon. It ranks high for fideli- 
ty, accuracy, elegance of style, a liberal philoso- 
phical spirit, extensive research, originality of 
plan, and a peculiarly felicitious and lucid ar- 
rangement. It partakes, throughout, however, 
of the character of outline—a statement of results 
—and in some parts of disquisition. It gives 
full employment to the intellect and compara- 
tively little entertainment to the imagination or 
exercise of the heart. The reader feels not that 
vigorous sympathy and glow of affection for the 
benefactors of our race which would be awaken- 
ed by a minute delineation of their characters, 
nor that keen resentment against its oppressors, 
naturally kindled by a perusal of blood-stained 


work upon the subject at all suitable to the spirit 

‘of modern literature, or which is sufficiently 
|copious in its details to satisfy the present gener- 
ation, now so entirely removed by distance of 
time from that of the ear and eye-witness. To 
\the public, regarding this transaction of their 
|ancestors—to strain from the subject all the mor- 
| bid slang with which it has been hitherto incor- 
/porated—and to compile a lively current narra- 
\tive, doing as much justice as might be, to the 
igallant enterprise and outward wonders of the 
|Story—seemed to me objects which, with a prop- 
er degree of industry, and spirit prepared to 
sympathise with the feelings of the actors, might 
‘lead to the production of an agreeable book; and 
I accordingly adopted them. 


Real life has always been said to produce sit- 
uations and incidents, even more extravagant 
than can well be imagined. The Scottish cam- 





| erality, 


| heart. 


| gratify the increased and increasing curiosity of 


historical narrative with the amusement and 
extensive popularity of a historical novel. For 
the accomplishment of this purpose, I set myself, 
in the first place, to collect every characteristic 
trait, and, as far as possible, every interesting 


| piece of information, which had been consigned 


to print, or which were accessible to me in man- 
uscript. In the second place, I followed most of 
the tracks of the Highland army, and visited, in 
particular, all their fields of action; enquiring 


| anxiously into the local traditions, and adopting 


whatever was presented to me in a credible 
shape, as generally countenanced by more au- 
thentic documents; sometimes having even the 
good fortune to converse with eye witnesses. 
In the third place, I obtained much information 
and anecdote from those remnants of the Jacob- 


| ite party—those few and fast disappearing vota- 


ries of a perished idea, who, like the last stars of 
night lingering on the grey selvage of morn, still 
survive to dignify this world of expediency, lib- 
and all uncharitableness, with their 
stately old mamners and primitive singleness of 
The whole result I have endeavored to 
|embody, in one continued narrative; and the 

public is now to judge, whether a style of history 
| alternately romantic and humorous, following all 
| the inflections, and shifting with all the changes 
of the subject,—be preferable to the common 
| strain, which may be said to go through a varied 
| subject with all the uncompromising austerity of 
,an African simoom, swallowing solitary camels, 
‘and overwhelming whole cities, with the same 
| inexorable indifference. 


| 


GENEALOGICAL AND HISTORICAL INTRO- 


DUCTION, 
| James, sixth of Scotland and first of England, 
| was the common progenitor of the two families 
whose contentions for the throne of Great Brit- 
; ain form the subject of this work. He was suc- 
| ceeded, at his death, in 1625, by his eldest sur- 
| viving son Charles. 
Charles I. after a reign of twenty-three years, 
the latter portion of which had been, spent in 
| war with a party of his subjects, perished on the 
scaffold in 1649. 
| Charles II. eldest son of Charles I. lived in ex- 
| ile for eleven years afier the death of his father, 
| during which the government was vested ina 
parliament and afterwards ina protectorate. He 
| was at length placed upon the throne, May 1660. 
| This event is known in British history by the 
| title of “*the Restoration.”” Charles died without 
| legitimate issue in 1685, and was succeeded by 
| his brother James, who had previously been en- 
titled the Duke of York. 

James II. was fifty-three years of age when 
he mounted the throne. In his youth he had, as 
admiral of England, shown atalent for business, 
and great skill in naval affairs, but his character 
was now marked by symptoms of premature do- 
tage. A devoted and bigoted catholic, he endea- 
vored, with all his power, to restore that religion 
to which the people of England have ever been 
so generally averse. Thus he alienated the affec- 
tions of his subjects, but more especially of the 
clergy, who were otherwise disposed to have 
been his most zealous friends. The compliance 
of bad judges, and some imperfections of the 
British constitution, left it in his power to take 

the most arbitrary measures for the accomplish- 


anecdotes and circumstantial accounts of their| paign of 1745 is generally acknowledged to be as! ment of his object; and he attempted to establish 


" 
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as amaxim, that he could do whatever he pleased 


by a proclamation of his own, without the con- 
sent of parliament. Finally, his obstinacy and 
infatuation rendered it necessary for all parties 
of the state toseek his deposition. Bya coalition 
of Whigs and Tories, it was resolved to call in 
the assistance of William prince of Orange, 
nephew and son-in-law to the king. William 
landed upon the southern coast of England with 
an army of sixteen thousand men, partly his 
own native subjects, and partly English refugees, 
November 5, 1688. As he proceeded to London, 
James was deserted by his army, by his friends, 
and even by his own children; and in a confu- 
sion of mind, the result of fear and offended 
feelings, he retired to France. William, at the 
head of an irresistible force, took possession of 
London. A Convention-Parliament, by an an- 
omaly in the custom of the British government, 
but sanctioned by the exigency of the occasion, 
then declared that James had abdicated the 


throne and resolved to offer the crown to William | 


and his consort Mary. In British history, this 
event is termed ‘*‘ the Revolution.” 

William III. son of Mary, eldest daughter of 
Charles I. and who married his cousin Mary, 
eldest daughter of James II. thus assumed _ the 
crown in company with his consort; while King 
James remained in exile in France. Mary died 


in 1695, and King William then became sole. 


monarch. In consequence of a fall from his 
horse, he died in 1701. 

Anne, second daughter of King James Il. was 
then placed upon the throne. James meanwhile 
died in France, leaving a son, James, born in 
England June 10, 1688, the heir of his unhappy 
fortunes. This personage, known in history by 
the epithet of the Pretender, and more popularly 
by his incognito title, the Chevalier St. George, 
continued an exile in France, supported by his 
cousin Louis XIV. and by the subsidies of his 
English adherents. Anne, after a reign of thir- 
teen years, distinguished by excessive military 
and literary glory, died without issue, August 1, 
1714. During the life of this sovereign, the 
crown had been destined, by act of Parliament, 
to the nearest Protestant heir, Sophia, Electress 
of Hanover, daughter of Elizabeth, Queen of B 
hemia, the daughter of King James VI. Sophia 
having predeceased Queen Anne, it descended 


of course to her son George, Elector of Hanover, | 
who accordingly came over to England and as- | 


sumed the sovereignty, to the exclusion of his 
cousin the Chevalier. 

George I. was scarcely seated on the throne, 
when an insurrection was raised against him by 
the friends of his rival. It was suppressed, 
however; and he continued to reign, almost 
without further disturbance, till his death in 
1727. 

George II. acceded to the crown on the death 
of his father. Meanwhile, the Chevalier St. 
George had married Clementina, grand-daughter 
of John Sobieski, the heroic king of Poland, by 
whom he had a son, Charles Edward Lewis Cas- 


simer, born December 31, 1720, the hero of the | 


civil war of 1745, and another son, Henry Bene- 
dict, born 1725, afterwards well known by the 
name of Cardinal de York. James was him- 
self a man of weak character, to which the fail- 


ure of his attempt in 1715 is mainly to be attrib- | 


uted. But the blood of Sobieski seems to have 
corrected that quality in his eldest son, whose 
daring and talent, as displayed in 1745-6, did 
—s thing but retrieve the fortunes of his fam- 
ily. 
CHAPTER I. 
PRINCE CHARLES’ LANDING. 
Guard.—Qui est la? 


Puc.—Paisans, pauvres gens de France. 
King Henry the Sixtb. 


On the 20th of June 1745, Prince Charles em- 
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|barked at the mouth of the Loire, on board of 
| the Doutelle, a frigate of sixteen guns; designing 
to raise an insurrection in the dominions from 
|which his grandfather had been expelled, and 
| attempt the restoration of his family to the throne. 
He was joined at Belleisle by the Elizabeth, an 
‘old war-vessel of sixty guns, having on board 
labout two thousand muskets, and five or six 
‘hundred French broad-swords. Accompanied 
by no officer of experience, and carrying with 


'him asum of money under four thousand pounds, | 


that the chief of Clanranald and his brother Bois- 
dale* were upon the adjacent isle of South Uist, 
while young Clanranald,+ the son of the chief, and 
{a person in whom he had great confidence, was 
at Moidart upon the mainland. A messenger 
was despatched to desire an interview with Bois- 
dale, and in the meantime Charles spent the 
night in the house of the tacksman. 

He returned on board his vessel next morn- 
ing, and Boisdale soon after came to visit him. 
This gentleman was supposed to have great in- 


| 


|he rested his sole hopes of success upon the |fluence over the mind of his elder brother the 


|attachment of his British friends, and upon the 
|circumstance of the country which he designed | 
|to invade being then, by reason of the continen- 
'tal war, destitute of troops. He had long been 
amused with hopes of assistance from France, 


a diversion in favor of its arms. 
ding year, a strong armament had been fitted out 
by that government to accompany him to Britain; 


its destination; and there seemed now no neces- 
sity to renew it, since the French arms had 
achieved nearly the same object by the victory 
lof Fontenoy. Charles was therefore induced, by 
his youthful ardor, to throw himself upon the af- 


fection of those whom he considered his father’s | 


natural subjects, and to peril his whole cause 
upon the resultsofacivil war. His attempt was 
bold in the extreme, and involved a thousand 
chances of destruction to himself and those who 
should follow him. It was a game in which the 
stakes were, to use his own emphatic language, 
‘either a crown or a coffin.” Vet it seemed to 
be, in some measure, countenanced by the cir- 
cumstances of Britain. Our country was then 
involved beyond its depth in one of those des- 
tructive and expensive wars which have so sel- 
dom ceased ever since we adopted a foreign race 
of sovereigns; the navy had been almost cut to 
pieces in a recent defeat; the navy of England, 
generally so terrible, was engaged in distant ex- 
peditions; and the people were grumbling vio- 
lently at the motives of the war, its progress, 
and the expense which it cost them. 

Charles had not proceeded far on his voyage, 
when the Elizabeth was engaged and disabled 
by an English cruiser, and compelled to return 
to the port from whence she came. Deprived of 
his slender store of arms, and only retaining his 
money, he nevertheless proceeded on his course, 
and soon reached that remotest range of the He- 

brides, which, comprising Lewis, Uist, Barra, 
and many others, is known by the epithet of the 
Long Island, from its appearing at a distance to 
form a single continent. It was his intention to 
land in the highlands of Scotland, a district 
where many had long wished to see their king 
“6 come o’er the water,”’ 

and where the peculiar constitution of society 
was in a singular degree favorable to his views. 
From the landed proprietors of this rude and se- 
|questered region, he had received many assu- 
rances of assistance, but with the condition that 
he was to bring a considerable foreign force. In 
|approaching their shores without either arms or 
troops, he trusted entirely to the impression of 
his own appearance, to the generosity of that 
| primitive and warlike people, and to the general 
merits of his cause. 

On reaching the southern extremity of the 
Long Island, the seamen of the Doutelle were 
compelled, by the appearance of three English 
vessels at a distance, to seek concealment in one 
of the land-locked bays which are so numerously 
interspersed throughout that rocky archipelago. 
Having found the shelter they desired in the strait 
between South Uist and Eriska, the Prince deter- 
mined to land and spend the night upon the latter 
\island. He was conducted to the house of the 
\tacksman, (as a young Irish priest), and learned 








whose interest it might have been thus to cause | 
In the prece-| 


but it was prevented by a storm from reaching} 


chief, who, on account of his advanced age and 
bad health, did not take an active part in the 
management of his affairs. Charles knew that if 
Boisdale could be brought over to his views, the 
rising of the clan would be a matter of course. 
He was disappointed, however, in his attempt to 
that effect. LEoisdale, convinced of the despera- 
tion of his enterprise, utterly refused to engage 
in it. Charles at first requested him to go to the 
mainland and assist in engaging his nephew to 
take arms. The obstinate Highlander not only 
jrefused to do so, but asseverated that he would 
do his utmost to prevent his kinsman from taking 
|sO imprudent a step. The ardent adventurer 
|then desired him to become his ambassador to 
Sir Alexander Macdonald of Sleat and the Laird 
of MacLeod, the two principal landed proprietors 
in the extensive island of Skye, whose services 
he expected to command by a simple notification 
of his arrival; but Boisdale assured him that these 
important chieftains, notwithstanding their for- 
mer negotiations with him, were determined not 
to support him, unless he brought a regular 
force; and had even desired him (Boisdale) to 
assure his royal highness of that being their res- 
olution, in case he should touch at South Uist. 
Charles could not help feeling disconcerted at 
Boisdale’s coldness; but he took care to show no 
Symptom of depression. He ordered his ship to 
} be unmoored, and set sail for the mainland, ex- 
| pressing a resolution to pursue the noble enter- 
prise he had commenced. He carried Boisdale 
along with him for several miles, and endeavor- 
ed, with all his eloquence, to make him relent 
and give a better answer. But the inexorable 
mountaineer continued to express the same un- 
|favorable sentiments; and finally, descending 
into his boat, which hung astern, left him to fol- 
|low his own hopeless course. 
Continuing his voyage to the mainland, it was 
| with a dejected though still resolute heart, that, 
on the 19th of July, Charles cast anchor in Loch- 
| nanuagh, a small arm of the sea, partly dividing 
| the countries of Moidart and Arisaig. The place 
| Which he thus chose for his disembarkation, was 
'as wild and desolate a scene as he could have 
| found throughout the dominions of his fathers. 
| Yet it was scarcely more unpromising than the 
reception he at first met with from its people. 
The first thing he did after casting anchor was 
jto send a boat ashore with a letter for young 
|Clanranald. That gallant and gifted young 
| chieftain was inspired with the most enthusiastic 
pa to his cause; and Charles perhaps judg- 
‘ed that if he did not second his proposals, the 
\enterprise was really desperate, and ought for 








*Throughout this narrative, the custom of the 
country has been adopted, in designating the 
|Scottish chiefs and landed proprietors by their 
| family and territorial titles. 
| +The eldest son of a Highland chief always re- 
'ceives his father’s title, with the additional epithet 
of Young ;—thus, for instance, Young Glengary, 
Young Lochiel, &c. In the Lowlands something 
like the same custom did lately, and perhaps 
still does exist, though it is more common to call 
him the Young Laird. Ludicrous instances 
sometimes occur of a man being called the young 
laird, when he is in reality far advanced in life. 
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the present to be abandoned. Clanranald did 


not permit him to remain long in suspense. 
Next day (the 20th), he came to Forsy, a small 
village on the shore of the road in which the 
prince’s vessel lay, accompanied by his kinsmen, 
the lairds of Genaladale and Dalily, and by ano- 
ther gentleman of his clan, who has left an intel- 
ligent journal of the subsequent events; *‘ Calling 
for the ship’s boat,’ says this writer, “‘ we were 
intigetenly carried on board, our hearts bound- 
ing atthe idea of being at length so near our 
long wished for prince. We found a large tent 
erected with poles upon the ship’s deck, the in- 
terior of which was furnished with a variety of 
wines and spirits. On entering this pavillion, 
we were warmly welcomed by the Duke of 
Athole, to whom most of us had been known in 
the year 1715. While we were conversing with 
the Duke, Clanranald was called away to see the 
prince, and we were given to understand that 
we should not probably see his royal highness) 
that evening.” 

Clanranald, being introduced to Charles’ pre-| 
sence, proceeded to assure him that there was no. 
possibility, under the circumstances, of taking 
up arms with any chance of success. In this’ 
he was joined by his relation Kinlochmoidart, | 
whom Mr. Home has associated with him in the) 
following romantic anecdote, though the journal- 
ist does not allude to his presence. Charles, 
almost reduced to despair by his interview with 
Boisdale, is said, by the historian just mentioned, | 
to have addressed the two Highlanders with 
great emotion; to have summed "P with a great 
deal of eloquence all the reasons for now begin- 
ning the war: and finally, to have conjured them, 
in the warmest terms, to assist their prince—their 
countryman—their friend, in this his utmost 
need. With eloquence scarcely less warm, the 
brave young men entreated him to desist from 
his enterprise for the present, representing to 
him, that now to take up arms, without regular 
forces, without officers of credit, without con- 
cert, and almost without arms, would but draw 
down certain destruction upon the heads of all 
concerned. Charles persisted, argued and im-| 
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agreeable aspect, dressed in a plain black coat, 
with a plain shirt, (not very clean) a cambric 
stock fixed with a plain silver buckle, a fair round 
wig out of the biaiitie: a plain hat, with a canvass 
string, one end of which was fixed to one of his 
coat buttons, black stockings, and brass buckles 
in his shoes. At the first appearance of this 
pleasing youth I felt my heart swell to my throat. 
But one O’Brian, a churchman, immediately told 
us that he was only an English clergyman, who 
had long been possessed with a desire to see and 
converse with the Highlanders.’’ 

*‘At his entry,” continues the same writer, 
**O’Brian forbid any of those who were sitting | 
to rise ; he saluted none of us, and we only made) 
a low bow ata distance. I chanced to be one) 
of those who were standing when he came in,' 
and he took his seat near me; but he immediate-| 
ly started up again, and desired me to sit down 
by him upon a chest. 


Taking him at this time; 


| for only a passenger and a clergyman, I presum- 


ed to speak to him with perfect familiarity,| 
though I could not suppress a suspicion that he} 
might turn out some greater man. One of the} 
questions which he put to me in the course of| 
conversation, regarded my Highland dress. He 
enquired if I did not feel cold in that habit; to! 
which I answered, that I believe I showld only| 
feel cold in any other. At this he laughed hear-| 
tily; and he next desired to know how [I lay| 
with it at night. I replied, that the plaid served | 
me for a blanket when sleeping; and I showed | 
him how I wrapped it about my person for that 
purpose. At this he remarked, that I must be| 
unprepared for defence in case of a sudden sur-| 


“there entered the tent a TALL routn of a most, clergyman; JEneas MacDonald, a banker in Pa. 


ris, brother to Kinlochmoidart; and one Buch- 
anan, a messenger. He first set his foot upon 
Scottish ground, at Borodale, a farm belonging 
to Clanranald, close by the south shore of Loch- 
nanuagh. Borodale is a wild piece of country, 
forming a kind of mountainous tongue of land 
betwixt two bays. It was a place suitable, above 
all others, for the circumstances and designs of 
the prince, being remote and inaccessible, and, 
moreover, the very centre of that country where 
Charles’ surest friends resided. It belongs toa 
tract of stern mountain land, prodigiously serra- 
ted by estuaries, which lies immediately to the 
north of the debouche of the great Glen of Albyn, 
now occupied by the Caledonian canal. In the 
very centre of the west coast of Scotland, it is 
not above an hundred and fifty miles from the ca- 
pital. The MacDonalds, the Camerons, and the 
Stuarts, who possessed the adjacent territories, 
had been since the time of Montrose, inviolably 
attached to the house of Stuart; had proved 
themselves irresistible at Kilsyth, Killecrankie, 
and Sheriffmuir; and were now from their re- 
sistance to the Disarming-Act, perhaps the fittest 
of all the clans to take the field. 

During the absence of young Clanranald, into 
whose arms Charles had thus thrown himself, 
several gentlemen of the family collected a guard 
for his person, and he remained, a welcome and 
honored guest, in the house of Borodale. Con- 
sidering that no other chief had yet declared for 
him, and that indeed the enterprise might never 
advance another step, it must be acknowledged, 
this family displayed a peculiar degree of daring, 
and, we may add, a great degree of generosity, 


prise; but [ informed him that, during war, or|in his favor; for there can be little doubt, that 
any time of danger, we arranged the garment) if Charles had retired, they must have been ex- 
in such a way as to enable us to start at once to| posed to the jealousy, and perhaps to the ven- 
our feet, with a drawn sword in one hand and| geance of government. ‘*We encountered this 
a cocked pistol in the other. After a little more| hazard,” says the journalist, “‘ with the greatest 
conversation of this sort, the mysterious youth) cheerfulness, determined to risk every thing— 
rose from his seat and called for a dram, when) life itself, in behalf of our beloved prince,” — 
O’Brian whispered to me to pledge the stranger,| Charles, his company, and about an hundred 
but not to drink to him; which confirmed me in| men constituting his guard, were entertained 
my suspicions as to his real quality. Having) with the best cheer which it was in the power 


plored; and they still as positively adhered to, taken a glass of wine in his hand, he drank to| 
their opinion. During this conversation, the) us all around, and soon after left the tent.”’ 
parties walked hurriedly backwards and forwards During this and the succeeding day, Clanran- 
upon the deck; using all the violent gesticulations ald remained close in council with Charles, the! 
appropriate to their various arguments. A High-| Marquis of Tullibardine and Sir Thomas Sheri-| 
lander stood near them armed at all points, as| dan, devising means for raising the rest of the! 
was then the fashion of his country. He was a) well affected clans, who were at this time reckon- 
younger brother of Kinlochmoidart, and had come} ed to number twelve thousand men. On the 
off to the ship to enquire for news, not knowing) 22d (July,) that young chieftian was despatched | 
who was on board. When he gathered from| with Allan MacDonald, a younger brother of| 
their discourse that the stranger was the heir of, Kinlochmoidart, upon the embassy which Bois- 
Britain, when he heard his chief and brother re-| dale had refused to perform. They es to 
fuse to take up arms for their prince, his color) both Sir Alexander MacDonald and the Laird of 
went and came, his eyes sparkled, he shifted his) MacLeod; but these powerful chiefs, already 
place, and grasped hissword. Charles observed| sapped by the eloquence of Duncan Forbes, the 
his demeanor, and, turning suddenly round, ap-| lord president of the Court of Session, and so 
pealed to him in the emphatic words—* Will) well remembered for his zeal in the service of 
you not assist me!’ ‘I will! I will!” exclaim-| government, returned the answer which Bois- 
ed Ranald, ‘“‘though not another man in Albyn| dale had formerly reported—that; although they 
should draw his sword; my prince, I am ready had promised to support his royal highness in 
to die for you!”? With tears and thanks, Charles) case he came with a foreign force, they did not 
acknowledged the loyalty of this gallant young conceive themselves under any obligation since 
man, and only wished that he hada thousand) he came so ill provided. The want of these 
such as he, to cut their way to the throne of| great allies, who could have produced several 
England. The two obdurate chieftains were) thousand men, was severely felt during the 
overpowered by this incident, which appealed so) whole of the subsequent enterprise, which would 
strongly to the feelings and prepossessions of a/ have in all probability been successful had they 
highland bosom; and they no longer me | it. 
any reluctance to draw their swords for their in-| Charles came on shore, on the 25th; when the 
jured and rightful lord. | Doutelle, having also landed her stores, again 
The prince's interview with Clanranald, ac-| set sail for France, He was accompanied by on- 
cording to the journalist, who was on board at! ly seven men—the Marquis of Tullibardine ; Sir 
the same time, occupied no less than three hours homas Sheridan, an Irish gentleman, who had 
The young chief then returned to his friends,) been tutor to the prince; Sir John MacDonald, 
who had spent that long space in the pavillion. an officer in the Spanish service ; Francis Strickl- 


‘About half an hour after,” says the journalist, and, an English gentleman; Kelly, an English 


of Mr. MacDonald (of Borodale) to purvey. He 
sat in a large room, where he could see all his 


adherents at once, and where the multitudes of 


people who flocked from the country around, 


| ** without distinction of age or sex,’’ to see him, 


might also have an opportunity of gratifying 
their curiosity. At the first meal which took 
place under these circumstances, Charles drank 
the grace-drink in English, a language which 
all the gentlemen present understood; but for a 
toast of more extensive application our friend 
the journalist rose and gave the king’s health in 
Gaelic—** Deochs laint an Reogh.”’ This of course 
gave universal satisfaction ; and Charles desired 
to know what was meant. On its being explain- 
ed to him, he requested to hear the words pro- 
nounced again, that he might learn them himself. 
He then gave the king’s health in Gaelic, utter- 
ing the words as correctly and distinctly as he 
could. ‘“*The company,” adds the journalist, 
‘then mentioning my skill in the Gaelic, his 
Royal Highness said, [ should be his master in 
that language; and I was then desired to ask 
the healths of the prince and duke.” It may be 
scarcely possible to conceive the effect which 
Charles’ flattering attention to their language 
had upon the hearts of this brave and simple 
people. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE HIGHLANDERS. 
“ ‘tis wonderful 
That an invisible instinct should frame them 
To loyalty unlearn’d, honor untaught, 
Civility not seen from others, valor 
That wildly grows in them, but yields a crop 


As if it had been sowed.” SuaksPEaRe. 
The people amidst whom Charles Stuart had 
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cast his fate, were then regarded as the rudest 
and least civilised portion of the nation which 
he conceived himself designed to govern. Oc- 
cupying the most remote and mountainous sec- 
tion of Britain, and holding little intercourse 
with the rest of the community, they were dis- 
tinguished by peculiar language, dress, and man- 
ners; had as yet yielded a very imperfect obedi- 
ence to government; and formed a society not 
only distinct from their immediate neighbors, but 
which had perhaps scarcely any parallel in the 
whole world. 

The country possessed by this people—the 
north-west moiety of Scotland—on account of its 
mountainous character, was descriptively termed 
the Highlands, in opposition to the southeast 
portion, which, displaying a more generally level 
surface, accompanied by greater fertility, gained 
the appropriate designation of the Lowlands. 
On account of comparative sterility, the district 
of the Highlands did not comprise above an 
eighth part of the population of Scotland; in 
other words, comprehending two hundred out of | 
nearly a thousand parishes, it did not sustain at 
the time of this insurrection much more than a 
hundred thousand, out of above a million of 
people. The community was divided into about 
forty different tribes, denominated clans, each of 
which dwelt upon its own portion of the terri- 
tory. 

At the period of this history, the Highlanders 
displayed, in astate almost entire, that patriarchal 
system of life upon which the nations of the 
human race seem to have been originally estab- 
lished, and which, being the most obvious, may 
also be esteemed the most natural system of go- 
vernment. This extreme corner of Europe had 
the singular fortune of sheltering the last vestiges 
of the Kelts—that early race of people, who, 
placed upon the centre of the ancient continent, 
it would almost appear, at the very creation, 
were gradually dispelled to the extremities, by 
others which we are now accustomed to call an- 
cient—the Greeks, namely, and the Romans. 
As they retained their primitive manners with 
almost unmixed purity, there was to be seen in 
the Highlanders of Scotland nearly a distinct 
picture of those early shepherd days, which are 
still so endearingly remembered in the traditions 
and poetry of the unrefined world, and of which 
we obtain so many delightful glimpses in the 
pages of sacred Scripture. 

Owing to the circumstances of their country, 
the Highlanders were, however, by no means 
that simple and quiescent people who are de- 
scribed as content to dwell, each under his own 
vine and fig-tree, any more than their land was 
one flowing with milk and honey, or through 
which the voice of the turtle was often heard to 
resound. A perpetual state of war with the 
neighbors who had driven them to their northern 
fastnesses, and their disinclination to submit to 
the laws of the country in which they nominally 
lived, caused them, on the contrary, to make 
arms a sort of. profession, and even to despise, in 
some measure, all peaceful modes of acquiring a 
subsistence. Entertaining, moreover, a notion 
that the Lowlands had been originally their birth- 
right, many of them, even at the recent period 
we speak of, practised a regular system of repri- 
sal upon the frontiers of that civilized region, for 
which, of course, the use of arms was indispen- 
Sably necessary. What still more tended to in- 
duce military habits, many of the tribes main- 
tained a sort of hereditary enmity against each 
other, and therefore required to be in perpetual 
readiness, either to seize or repel opportunities 
of vengeance. 

The Highlanders, in the earlier periods of his- 
tory, appear to have possessed no superiority 
over the Lowlanders in the use of arms. Atthe 
battle of the Harlaw in 1410, (till which period 
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they had been quite independent on the kings of 
Scotland,) the largest army that ever left the 
Highlands, was checked by an inferior number 
of Lowlanders. Coming into the field, sixty- 
eight years after, at the fight of Sauchieburn, 
where they espoused the cause of James III. 
against his rebellious nobles, ‘‘ their tumultuous 
ranks,” says Sir Walter Scott, in the Introduc- 
tion to his Border Minstrelsy, ‘‘ were ill able to 
endure the steady and rapid charge of the men 
of Annandale and Liddesdale, who bore spears 
two ells longer than were used by the rest of 
their countrymen.” They proved equally vinci- 
ble at the battles of Corrichie, Glenlivat, and 
others, which they fought in behalf of the un- 
happy Mary. 

But the lapse of half a century after this last 
period, during which the Border spear had been 
converted into a shepherd’s crook, and the pat- 
riot steel of Lothian and Clydesdale into pen- 
knives and weavers’ shears, permitted the moun- 
taineers at length to assert a decided superiority 
inarms. When they were called into action, 
therefore, by the illustrious Montrose, they prov- 


ed invariably victorious in that desultory civil | 


war which had almost retrieved a kingdom for 
their unfortunate king. Amidst the exploits of 
that time—by far the most brilliant in the milita- 
ry annals of Scotland—the victory of Kilsyth 
(1645) was attended with some Circumstances 
displaying their superiority in a remarkable de- 
gree. The army arrayed against them, almost 


doubling theirs in number, consisted chiefly of|cumstance of his religion. 


the townsmen of Fife which county has been 
described, in a publication of the time, as re- 
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field of Killiecrankie, where they were chiefly 
opposed by regular and even veteran troops, 
they fought with a bravery which nothing could 
withstand, and at the details of which the blood 
even yet boils and shudders.* Their victory 
was, however, unavailing, owing to the death of 
their favorite leader,—Jan Dhu nan Cath—as 
they descriptively termed him—Dark John of the 
Battles,—without whose commanding genius 
their energies could not be directed, nor even 
their bands kept together. The loss which their 
cause sustained, in the death of this noble sol- 
dier, could not be more emphatically described 
in a volume, than it is by the exclamation with 
which King William received the news of the 
battle. ‘That monarch had known Dundee upon 
the bloody plains of Flanders, where, a soldier of 
fortune in the Dutch army, he had even, we be- 
lieve, On one occasion saved the life of him 
whose dreadest enemy he was destined after- 
wards to become. ‘ Dundee is slain!’ was Wil- 
liam’s remark to the messenger who announced 
the defeat of his troops; ‘*he would otherwise 
have been here to tell the news himself!” 

The submission which was nominally paid 
throughout Britain to the ‘“‘ parliamentary” sove- 
reigns, William and Anne, was in no degree 
participated by the children of the mountains, 
whose simple ideas of government did not com- 
prehend either a second or a third estate, and 
who could perceive no reasons for preferring a 
sovereign on account of the adventitious cir- 
In the mean time, 


| 
| 


*The battle of Killiecrankie was fought upon a 





markable for the enthusiasm of its inhabitants | field immediately beyond a narrow and difficult 


in regard to the cause of this quarrel—to wit, the 
Solemn League and Covenant. The fervor of 


pass into the Highlands. The royal troops, under 


‘|General Mackay, on emerging from this pass, 


fanaticism and good feeding of a town life, prov-| found Dundee’s army, which was not half so nu- 
ed nothing in this case, when opposed to the} merous, posted in columns or clusters upon the 


more exalted enthusiasm of *‘ loyalty unlearned,” 
and the hardihood of an education among the} 
hills. The whig militia scarcely stood a moment | 
before the impetuous charge of the Highlanders, | 
but turned and fled before them, like a parcel of | 
awkward cattle, blindly running from the bark of 
a few dogs. 
used to be the remark of an old Highlander, 
who had exerted himself pretty actively amongst 
the rabble route; ‘‘at every stroke I gave with 
my broad-sword, I cut an ell o’ breeks!”” Such, 
we are informed, was the horror which the peo- 
ple of Fife got, on this occasion, at the military 
life in general, that only one man had ever been 
prevailed upon to enlist out of the populous 
town of Anstruther, during a period of twenty- 
one years towards the end of the last century. 
Though the Highlanders were nominally sub- 
jugated, soon after this period, by the iron bands 


‘* Ah! it was a braw day, Kilsyth!” | 


face of an opposite hill. Both lay upon their 
arms, looking at each other, till sunset, when the 
Highland troops came down with their customary 
impetuosity, and, charging through Mackay’s 
lines, soon put them to the route. Mackay re- 
| treated in the utmost disorder, and reached Stir- 
ling next day with only two hundred men. His 
whole army must have been cut to pieces in re- 
|treating through the pass, but for the death of 
| Dundee, and the greater eagerness of the High- 
llanders to secure the baggage, than to pursue 
their enemies. 

The following anecdote, connected with the 
battle, we heard related by a Perthshire gentle- 
man. When General Wade, in the course of 
|his operations in the Highlands, was engaged in 
the construction of Tay Bridge, he used to con- 
verse with an old Highlander of the neighbor- 
hood, who had been at the battle of Killiecrankie ; 





of Cromwell, they rebounded at the Restoration|and, among other subjects of conversation, the 


into all their former privileges and vigor. 


They | merits of General Mackay happened to be one 
were kept in arms, during the reigns of the two|day discussed. 


*“‘In my opinion,” said the High- 


last Stuarts, by their employment in those unhap-| lander, “‘ General Mackay was a great fool.”— 
py troubles on account of religion, which have | ‘‘ How, sir,” said Wade, “he was esteemed the 
rendered the memory of our ancient royal race| very best man in the army of his time.” —*‘ That 


so intensely detested in the southwest province 
of Scotland. Atthe Revolution, therefore, when 


” 


may weel be,”? answered the Celt ;‘‘ but I’ll show 
you how he was a fool for a’ that. At the battle 


roused by the lion voice of Dundee, they were |of Killiecrankie, did he not put his men before 
equally ready to take the field in behalf of King | his baggage?””—** Yes,”’ answered General Wade, 
James, as they had been fifty years before to|‘‘and 1 would have done the same thing.”’— 
stand out for his father. The patriarchal system |‘‘ Then you would have been a fool too. The 
of laws, upon which Highland society was con- | baggage should have been put foremost; it would 
stituted, disposed them to look upon these un-j|have fought the battle itself that day, and far 
happy princes as the general fathers or chiefs of|better than the men. It’s weel kenned, the Hie- 
the nation, whose natural and unquestionable |landmen will gang through fire and water to win 
power had been rebelliously disputed by their|at the baggage. They gaed through Mackay’s 
children; and there can be little doubt that, both|army, and put them to route, in order to get at 
on these occasions and the subsequent attempts|it- Had the general put if first, our folk would 
in behalf of the Stuart family, they fought with | have fa’en til’t tooth and nail, and then he might 
precisely the same ardor which would induce a| have come in and cut us to pieces wi’ his men. 
man of humanity to ward off the blow which an|Ah! the baggage should have been put fore- 
unnatural son had aimed at a parent. On the/| most.” 
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moreover, the progress of civilization, encouraged 
in the low countries by the Union, affected in no 
degree the warlike habits of the clans. Their 
military ardor is said to have been, if possible, 
increased during this period, by the injudicious 
policy of King William, who, in distributing 
20,000/. amongst them to bribe their forbearance, 
only inspired an idea that arms were their best 
means of acquiring wealth and importance. 
The call, therefore, which was made upon them 
by the exiled prince in 1715, found them as 
willing and ready as ever to commence a civil 
war. 

The accession of the House of Hanover was 
at this period so recent, and the rival candidate 
shared so largely in the affections of the people, 
that very little was wanting in 1715 to achieve 
the restoration of the House of Stuart. That 
little was wanting—a general of military talent, 
and resolution on the part of the candidate. The 
expedition was commanded in Scotland by the 
Earl of Marr, a nobleman who had signalised 
himself by his slipperiness as a statesman, but 
who possessed no other abilities to fit him for the 
important station he held. In England the reign- 
ing sovereign had even less to dread, in the ill- 
concerted proceedings of a band of debauched 
young noblemen, who displayed this remarkable 
difference from the Scottish insurgents—that 
they could not fight at all. Marr permitted him- 
self to be cooped up on the north of the Forth, 
with an army of eight or nine thousand men, 
by the Duke of Argyle, who occupied Stirling 
with a force not half so numerous. An action 
at length took place on Sheriffmuir, in which it 
is impossible to say whether the bravery of the 
Highlanders, the pusillanimity of their leader, or 
the high military genius of Argyle, was most sig- 
nally distinguished. "4 

The Duke of Argyle, whom the Highlanders 
remember by the epithet Jan Roy nan Cath—Red 


John of the Battles, learning, on Friday, the 11th 
of November, 1715, that Marr had at length 
plucked up the resolution to fight him, and was 
marching for that purpose from Perth, set for- 
ward from Stirling; and next day the armies 
came within sight of each other upon the plain 
of Sheriffmuir, a mile northeast from the ancient 


episcopal city of Dunblane. They both lay upon 
their arms all night; and a stone is still shown 
upon the site of the Highlanders’ bivouac, in- 
dented all round with marks occasioned by the 
broad-swords of those warriors, who here sharp- 
ened their weapons for the next days’ conflict. 
The battle commenced on Sunday morning, 
when Argyle himself, leading his dragoons over 
a morass which had frozen during the night, and 
which the insurgents expected to protect them, 
almost immediately routed their whole left wing, 
consisting of the Lowland cavaliers, and drove 
them to the river Allan, two or three miles from 
the field. His left wing, which was beyond the 
scope of his command, did not meet the same 
success against the right of the insurgents, which 
consisted entirely of Highlanders. 

Those terrible warriors had come down from 
their fastnesses, with a resolution to fight as 
their ancestors had fought at Kilsyth and Killie- 
crankie. They appeared before the Lowlanders 
of Perthshire, who had not seen them since the 
days of Montrose, in the wild Irish shirt or plaid, 
which, only covering the body and haunchers, 
leaves the arms, and most of the limbs, exposed 
in all their hirsute strength. The meanest man 
among them carried upon his arm the honor and 
glory of countless generations; and raw youth 
and ripe old age were there alike resolved to 
maintain the ancient renown of Albyn. Their 
enthusiasm may be guessed from a simple anec- 
dote. A Lowland gentleman, observing amongst 
their bands a man of ninety from the Highlands 
of Aberdeenshire, had the curiosity to ask how 


so aged a creature as he, and one who seemed 
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so extremely feeble, came to join their enterprise. 
‘I hae sons here, sir,” replied the venerable 
savage, ‘“‘and I hae grandsons, and even great- 
grandsons :—if they fail to do their duty, can [| 
not shoot them ?’’—laying his hand at the same) 
time upon a pistol which he carried in his bosom.| 

The attack of these resolute soldiers upon the, 
left wing of the royal army, was, to use language 
similar to their own, like the storm which strews 
a lee shore with wrecks. The chief of Clan-| 
ranald was unfortunately killed as they were ad-| 
vancing; but that circumstance, which might| 
have otherwise damped their ardor, only served 
to inspire them with greater fury. ‘*To-morrow| 
for lamentation,” cried the young chieftain of| 
Glengary, *‘ to-day for revenge !”—and the Mac- 
Donalds rushed on the foe, with a yell as terrific 
as their force was irresistible. Instantly put to 
route, this portion of the royal army retired to 
Stirling, leaving hundreds a prey to the High- 
land broadsword. Thus, each of the two armies 
was partially successful, and partially defeated. 
The Earl of Marr stood aloof during the whole 
action, it is said, behind a tree, incapable from 
personal fear, of improving the advantages gain- 
ed by his brave Highlanders. Well might the 
old mountaineer exclaim, when he saw the fatal 
effects of this weakness, ‘*Oh! for one hour of 
the brave Dundee!” 

The battle was a drawn one, but not in its re- 
sults. Marr, as he deserved none of the credit 
of his partial victory, reaped no profit from it, 
but found it necessary toretire to Perth. Argyle 
remained upon the field, in possession of the 
enemy’s cannon and many of his standards. 
The conduct of this celebrated warrior and pat- 
riot was in every respect the reverse of that of 
Marr. He had won a victory, so far as it could 
be won, by his own personal exertions, and that 
with every advantage of numbers against him. 
The humanity he displayed was also such as sel- 
dom marks the details of a civil war. He offer- 
ed quarter to all he met, in the very hottest mo- 
ment of the fight; and he granted it to all who 
desired it. With his own sword, he parried 
three different blows which one of his dragoons 
aimed at a wounded cavalier, who had refused 
to ask his life. 

In January, the succeeding year, James him- 
self, the weak though amiable man for whom all 
this blood was shed, landed from abroad at Peter- 
head in Aberdeenshire, and immediately pro- 
ceeded incognito to join the Earl of Marr at Perth. 
His presence might inspire enthusiasm, but it 
could not give strength or consistency to the 
army. Some preparations were made to crown 
him in the great hall of Scoon, where his ances- 
tors had been invested with the emblems of 
sovereignty so many centuries ago, and where 
his uncle Charles Il. was crowned, under cir- 
cumstances not dissimilar to his own, in the 
year 1651. But the total ruin of his English ad- 
herents conspired, with his own imbecility and 
that of his officers, to prevent that consumma- 
tion. In February he retired before the advance 
of the royalarmy. The Tay was frozen at the 
time, and thus he and all his army were fortu- 
nately enabled to cross without the difficulty 
which must otherwise have attended so sudden 
a retreat; directing their march towards the sea- 

rts of Aberdeenshire and Angus. We have 

1eard that, as the good-natured prince was pass- 
ing over, the misery of his circumstances made 
him witty, as a dark evening will sometimes pro- 
duce lightning; and he remarked to his lieuten- 
ant-general, in allusion to the delusive prospects 
by which he had been induced to come over, 
** Ah, John, John, you have brought me on the 
ice.” 

The Chevalier embarked with Marr and other 
officers at Montrose; and the body of the army} 


dispersed with so much rapidity, that Argyle, 
who traversed the country only a day’s march 
behind, reached Aberdeen without ever getting 
a glimpse of it. We may safely suppose, that 
the humanity of this general, with his suspected 
Jacobitism, induced him to permit, without dis- 
turbance, the dissipation and escape of the un- 
fortunate cavaliers. The Lowland gentlemen 
and noblemen who had been concerned in the 
campaign, suffered attainder, proscription, and 
in some cases even death: but the Highlanders 
returned to their mountains, unconquered and 
unchanged. 

In 1719, a plan of invasion and insurrection in 
favor of the Stuarts was formed by Spain. A 
fleet of ten ships of the line, with several fri- 
gates, having on board six thousand troops and 
twelve thousand stand of arms, sailed from Cadiz 
to England ; and while this fleet was preparing, 
the Earl Marischal left St. Sebastian with two 
Spanish frigates, having on board three hundred 
Spanish soldiers, ammunition, arms, and money, 
and landed in the island of Lewis. The Spanish 
fleet was completely dispersed by a storm off 
Cape Finisterre, and, as every thing remained 
quietin England, very few Highlanders rose. 
General Wightman came up with the Spanish 
and Highland force in Glenshiel, a wild vale in 
the west of Ross. The Highlanders, favored by 
the ground, withdrew to the hills without hav- 
ing suffered much; and the Spaniards lay down 
their arms and were made prisoners. 

The state of the Highlands, which seemed the 
only portion of the British dominions that active- 
ly disputed King George’s title, now attracted 
some serious attention from government; and an 
act was passed for disarming the whole of that 
dangerous people. The provisions of this act 
were promptly obeyed by those clans which were 
well affected to government, but totally evaded 
by the rest. The result was, that on the break- 
ing out of the insurrection of 1745, the enemies 
of government alone possessed the means of en- 
tering upon warlike operations, while the Duke 
of Argyle and other loyal chiefs, who could have 
best resisted them, were obliged to remain hors 
de combat. 

Such had been the history, and such was the 
warlike condition of the Scottish mountaineers, 
at the time when Charles Stuart landed amongst 
them in July, 1745. If any thing else were re- 
quired to make the reader understand the motives 
of the subsequent insurrection, it might be said, 
that Charles’ father and himself had always 
maintained, from their residence in Italy, a cor- 
respondence with the chiefs who were friendly 
to them, and by dint of promises, and perhaps 
presents, had even procured some of them to en- 
ter into an association in their behalf. For the 
service of these unhappy princes, their unlimit- 
ed power over their clans gave them an advan- 
tage which the richest English partisans did not 
possess. 

The constitution of Highland society, as al- 
ready remarked, was strictly and simply patri- 
archal. The clans were families, each of which, 
bearing the same name, occupied a well defined 
tract of country, the property of which had been 
acquired long before the introduction of writs. 
Every clan was governed by its chief, whose na- 
tive designation, Kean-Kinnhe, the head of the 
family, sufficiently indicated the grounds and 
nature of his power. In almost every clan, 
there were some subordinate chiefs, called Chiet- 
tains, being cadets of the principal family, who 
had acquired a distant territory, and founded 
separate septs. In every clan, moreover, there 
were two ranks of people; the Doaine-uailse, oF 

entlemen, persons who could clearly trace their 
derivation from the chiefs of former times, and 
assert their kinsmanship to the present; and 4 
race of commoners, or helots, who could not tell 
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